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STAFF 


Assistants to the S. Gerber 


NOTE 


This issue, the first for the new year, is being mailed at this time because I 
wished to have the Wells material in my readers' hands before the Chicago meet- 
ing. Also, it is no small matter that two issues could be mailed in one envel- 
ope at half the cost that would apply to two separate mailings--I do not pretend 
to understand the economic principles of the Post Office, At any rate, a saving 
on postal charges will make possible a heavier cover page and end page and other 
improvements in future issues, Needless to say, the decision to mail two issues 
in one cover was a last-minute decision, but the two-week delay in mailing seemed 
well worth the savings in postage, 


Still scheduled for 1960 are a supplement to the Moore bibliography, probably a 
double issue on Kipling, and continuing bibliographies on all EFT authors, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Subscriptions in the U.S. and Canada are one dollar a year or fifty cents for each ° 
number (copy). Payment must be made to Helmut E, Gerber, c/o Department of English, 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana. Subscribers in the Stcrling Area must 
send orders to the above address, but payment of eight shillings for the year or ° 
four shillings for single copies must be sent to Blackwells, Broad Street, Oxford, 
England, with a notation that the enclosed amount is to be deposited to the account 
of Helmut E, Gerber, Account Number GE 187, 


ii. 
— 


THE EDITOR'S FENCE 


The Season to Repent: I'm certain it would take an entire issue’of EFT to contain 
a confession of all the editorial sins committed this past year, but my judges 
have been generous in their oversights. Under Forster's name I make amends for 
several sins of various degrees of seriousness committed in the annotated biblio-=- 
graphy of writings about Forster (II, 1). Here I wish to make amends for various 
missteps at scattered points im the same issue of EFT.: Aikin (p. 41) should read 
Aiken, which is given correctly elsewhere; Brustein (p. 42) should read Brustlein; 
Mr, Harvey's MA Thesis should have been reported as having 299 pages instead of 
209 (p. 42); and Mr. Harvey's address is 209 (not 200) W, 109th Street (p. 49). 
Amends for errata in both issues dealing with Moore (II, 2, i and II, 2, ii) will 
be printed at the end of the Moore supplement when this appears-—-actually, I take 
consolation from the fact that out of the probably 1,000 or so lMoore items listed 
there should be so few errors, I have declined to take refuge in the excuse that 
EFT has been and continues to be produced in a forest of nettles, swamp, and oc- 
casionally smog on the grounds that such excuses might discourage generous-minded 
readers from sending in their very helpful, much-desired corrections, 


The Season for a Backward Glance: EFT, thanks to subscribers, new and old, and 
thanks to some assistance from the Purdue English Department, remains financially 
solvent, It is a pleasure to report that approximately 100 libraries have not 
been greatly disturbed by the low-cost format of EFT and that all individual 
subscribers have, in fact, been grateful. It is a pleasure to report that libra- 
rians, collectors, editors of journals, graduate students, and established scholars 
have during the past year taken the time to write a line, a paragraph, a page, and, 
sometimes, three pages of generous comment on EFT. During the first hectic year 
of EFT's existence I responded to about 700 letters; this past year there has been 
little abatement of this pleasure, The many friendly exchanges that have sprung 
up between editor and reader are, I like to think, the kind of human activity 

that leavens scholarly activity. 


The Season for a Forward Glance: If present plans work out, we shall be able to 
stencil future EFTs on an IBM Executive typewriter with a Modern Elite type. We 
shall continue to mimeograph on one side of the page as long as it is financially 
feasible. We shall continue to expand the coverage of EFT each year, However, 
expansion will be necessarily slow. Kipling will make his appearance in EFT with 
the annotated bibliography of writings about him now in progress for publication 
in about September, 1960; work on Henry Handel Richardson, Olive Schreiner, John 
Buchan, Havelock Ellis, and Lytton Strachey has been begun or will shortly be 
begun; the inclusion of Edmund Gosse, Dorothy Richardson, and Robert Louis 
Stevenson in the non-too-distant future has been planned, The future of the 

MLA Conference on English Fiction in Transition we shall discuss in Chicago. 


REVIEWS 


1. O'Connor on Bloomsbury: Sometimes articles of broad scope come to my attention 
that cannot be properly noticed in abstracts under the names of specific writers 
they deal with more or less extensively. One of these is William Van O'Connor's 

| "Toward a History of Bloomsbury," which though published as long ago as Winter, — 
| 1955 (SOUTHWEST REVIEW, XL), seems to have been overlooked by me and other editors. 
Because it has extensive comments on Forster, Strachey, and other "Bloomsbury" 
writers who, to varying degrees, come within the scope of EFT, this article 


warrants special notice. 


iii. 


iv. 
In the main Mr. O'Connor summarizes attempted: histories and descriptions of the 
Bloomsbury Group by its members, its oponents, and later scholarly critics, He 
reviews the membership of the Group, other writers! notions about the unity of 
the Group, he evaluates the two leading books on the Group (Rantavaara's VIRGINIA 
WOOLF AND BLOOMSBURY and J.K. Johnstone's THE BLOOMSBURY GROUP), he surveys the 
Group's interest in art, its attitude toward Victorianism, its social outlook, 
its predominant tone (the sense of amusement), Mr.°O'Connor's article is an ex= 
cellent introductory survey of the Bloomsbury "Idea," a’ subject he has also in- 
vestigated in his chapter "Samuel Butler and Bloomsbury," in FROM J.\NE AUSTEN TO 
CONRAD, edited by Robert C, Rathburn and Martin Steinman (University of Minnesota 


Press, 1958). 
--HEG 


2. WHAT WAS NATURALISM? Materials for an Answer, Ed by Edward Stone, NY: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1959. A:casebook, this volume contains an anthology of 
selections from foreign theorists, an anthology of selections from American prac- 
titioners, a section on "Aids and Topics for Writing," and a section on "Topics 
for Further Writing." The third section suggests a topic conccorning R.L. Steven- 
son (p. 189); the fourth section suggests topics concerning Darwin and Maugham 
(p. 197), George Moore (p. 198), Dreiser and Hardy (p. 201). The emphasis is on 
American literature, but the material is also of value to those interested in the 


Continental and English Naturalist Movement. 
--HEG 


3. English Institute Papers: Yeats and Shaw: English Institute met at Columbia 
university from September 8 to 11. Of special interest to EFT readers was Con- 
ference II, "The Edwardians: A Reapprrisal," which quite logically followed last 
year's "The Eighteen Nineties: A Reappraisal," The program of the Edwardian Con- 
ference, directed by Richard Ellman, included the following papers: 


1. H.G. Wells Tries To Be a Novelist, by Gordon N, Ray. 

2. W.B. Yeats: History and the "Shaping Joy," by Thomas R, Whitaker, 
3. The Edwardian Theatre and the Shadow of Shaw, by Gerald Weales, 
4, Two Faces of Edward, by Richard Ellman, 


Mr, Ray's paper I report on later in this issue of EFT, where it will be more at 
home among other Weils matters, Mr, Ellman's paper I did not hear, but I shall 
try to have a report on it in the next issue of EFT, 


Mr, Whitaker's paper on Yeats was a sensitive, interesting, perceptive study of 
the’ slow evolution of Yeats! work from an emphasis on "history" (the world of act- 
ion, of time, of the flesh) to an emphasis on a "transcendent" vision by means 

of what Yeats and Mr. Whitaker call "the shaping joy," an imaginative quality in 
the artist that makes possible a synthesis of mundane reality and something: akin 
to supra-reality, that brings the work of art into the sphere of revelation, epi- 
phany, prophecy. Somewhat troublesome was Mr. Whitaker's use of vague pseudo— 
religious, mystical terms, although largely drawn from Yeats, as part of the 
critical vocabulary. 


Mr, Weales'! paper on Shaw, while often appropriately witty and informed by acute 
insights, was not so much on Shaw as it was on the conditions Shaw created for 
lesser but nevertheless good playwrights, Overshadowed by Shaw's reputation, 

many lesser dramatists who warrant our attention have been disregarded, Almost 

all of the lnst half of Mr. Weales' paper concerned itself with extracting Gran- 
ville-Barker, the best of the lesser dramatists, from Shaw's shadow, Interestingly, 
Weales quoted a letter from Shaw to Mrs, Patrick Campbell which "defined" the 
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Shavian play in terms not unlike those Professor Ray cited as Wells! description 
of the Wellsian novel. 
--HEG 


4, The Varieties of Utopia: ‘The following article will be of some interest to 
EFT readers: Ludwig Borinski, "Die_kritik der Utopie in-der modernen englischen 
Literatur,'' DIE NEUEREN SPR..CHEN /Frankfurt/, Beiheft 2, pp. 5-24, This article 
notes that the pre-war grotesque-Utopia becomes the post-war horror-Utopia 
(Schreckutopie). Treated fairly extensively are Shaw, Wells, Huxley, Orwell; also 
mentioned, Forster, Lawrence, and others, -- 


5. Miriam Allott. NOVELISTS ON THE NOVEL, NY: Columbia U P, 1959, 44.75. Asa 
supplementary text in a course on the novel, this book strikes me as being the best 
thing available. The headings under which the comments on the novel by various 
authors are cited will give some idea of the usefulness of this volume: 


Part One: The Nature of Prose Fiction 
I, The Novel and the Marvellous 
II, The Novel as a Portrait of Life 
III. The Ethics of the Novel 
Two: The Genesis of a Novel 
I, The Novelist's Approach and Equipment 
II, Germination 
III. At ‘York: Effort and Inspiration 
Three: The Craft of Fiction 
I, Structural Problems: Unity and Coherence, Plot and Story, 
The Time-Factor 
II, Narrative Technique 
III, Characterization 
IV. Dialogue 
V. Background 
VI. Style 


Selections are taken not only from weli known novelists such as James, Conrad, 
Ficlding, Richardson, Maupassant, Zola, Dickens, Thackeray, Lawrence, and Haw- 
thorne but also from writers such as Sarah Fielding, Clara Reeve, Richard Cumber- 
land, and others, Among writers of special interest to EFT readers cited in this 
volume are E.M. Forster, F.M. Ford, 1. Bennett, R.L. Stevenson, Relatively few 
jmericean writers are represented, among these James, Hawthorne, Melville, Al- 
though there is much to be said for’ the fact that very many authors are represented, 
one might wish that there were long, complete pieces rather.than quite so many 
sninpets, However, in the face of the excellence of the idea of producing this 
book and, generally, the excellence of its contents, there is better cause to 


praise than to regret. 
--HEG 
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SOME LETTERS OF H.G. WELLS ‘ 
(From a private Collection) 


Edited and with Notes by H.E,. Gerber and the Collector, 


The following letters of H.G. Wells, the bulk written to Ralph D. Blumenfeld, 
American-born editor of the DAILY EXPRESS from 1902 to 1932, were offered to 
EFT for publication by the owner, who wishes to remain anonymous. Any questions 
concerning the letters may be directed to the Editor of EFT, who will be happy 
to forward them to the collector, All but two of the letters in this private 
collection are printed here. Of the two omitted letters, one (Dec. 12, 1927) 
is to Blumenfeld and the other (Jan. 19, 1928) is to Mrs. Blumenfeld. 


These letters, among others written to Blumenfeld by various writers and states- 
men, were bought for their present owner in 1958, having been offered for sale 
at the order of Blumenfeld's son. They apparently had not been out of family 
hands prior to this sale, 


Curiously, Wells appears to have said little of Blumenfeld in his autobiographi- 
cal writings; at least, I find little in his EXPuRIMENT IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Also, 
nothing is said of Blumenfeld in Vincent Brome's biography, nor in Harold 
Nicholson's little book on Wells. However, Wells portrays R.D.B. as the jour- 
nalist in MR. BRITLING SEES IT THROUGH. Blumenfeld himself wrote several books 
that serve as interesting informal commentaries on the period and that suggest 
Blumenfeld's relationship with various writers and statesmen: R.D.B.'S DIARY 
(Lond: Heinemann, 1930), which covers the period from 1887 to 1914, and R,.D.B.'S 
PROCESSION (NY: Lond: Macmillan, 1935), which contains sketches of such writers 
as R,.L. Stevenson, A. Conan Doyle, Hardy, Wells, and others, and which includes 
various letters written to Blumenfeld (one brief note, item No. 7 in the group 
printed below, is included in Blumenfeld's book). 


Blumenfeld's sketch of Wells in R.D.B.'S PROCESSION tells of the journalist's 
first encounter with Wells, "then in the full flavour of the Fabian Society 
'permeation' programme," He pictures Wells as an excellent conversationalist 
and, when not on exhibition, as "inordinately modest." In the sketch, called 

'r. Britling's Wells," Blumenfeld suggests that MR. BRITLING appeared chiefly 
because Wells had been induced "to become one of our colony in the pleasant 
Dunmow district which his presence afterwards made so famous...." R.D.B.'s 

DIARY contains three references to Wells: (1) the fact that R.D.B. had supper 

at Wells! on April 13, 1913, at which time Wells made the statement cited in 

item No, 7 below; (2) the fact that Wells came to tea at the Blumenfelds' on 
June 28, 1¥14, at which time "news came that Austria's Crown Prince and his wife 
had been assassinated by a Servian," whereupon Wells commented that this would 
mean more than war, that "it will set the world alight"; (3) the fact that on i 
August 2, 1914, the German tutor of Wells' two boys (who appears in MR. BRITLING 
SuiiS IT THROUGH) came to the Blumenfelds' to say goodbye before returning to 
Germany to join the army. Wells and Blumenfeld for some years were close neigh- 
bors in the district of Dunmow, they saw each other socially, and their children 
often played together, 2 fact recorded charmingly by Frdulein M.ii.Meyer_in her H. 
G, WELLS AND HIS FaMILY (Edinburgh: International Publishing Co., 71955). 


The editor of EFT wishes to thank the owner of these letters for offering them 
for publication, for making all the arrangements with the executors of H.G, 
Wells, and for providing some of the notes. The collector writes that these 
letters represent "but a smattering" of R.D.B.'S enormous correspondence. 
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"Many," he goes on, "are only of the most routine interest, but a few reflect 
significantly on Wells' work, on his opinions on literature and politics, and 
on the vicissitudes of his family and friends." The editor joins the collector 
in expressing thanks to the Executors of H.G, Wells for their kind permission 
to publish the letters here, most of which thus see print for the first time. 
We also wish to thank Mrs. Susan D. Shattuck of the H.G. Wells Archive, for, 
as the collector writes, "without Mrs. Shattuck's meticulous reading, many of 
Wells' remarks would have remained in the unintelligible limbo of his notorious 


script." 


1. A.C. to R.D. Blumenfeld. Ca. July 1912. The Kaufmann /sic./ referred to 

is Reginald Wright Kauffman (1877- ), author of WHAT IS SOCIALIS:? (1910), 

THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE (NY: Moffat, Yard & Co., 1910), etc. Wells lived at Church 
Row address from August 1909 to Spring 1912, when he took the house called 

Easton Glebe, although this did not become a permanent residence until 1913; 
thus, Church Row still appears on occasional letters written after the move. 

On the "war game" see Wells' LITTLE WakS (1913). The game, according to Geoffrey 
West, was "originated by Jerome K, Jerome, elaborated by Wells with suggestions 


from Masterman and others." 
17, Church Row, 
Hamstead. 


War game isn't available on Sunday but come over with a golf club. We shall 


?f n? 
have Kaufmann (F's and n's to taste) & his wife. One of the new rising American 


novelists. He wrote House of Bondage. 


2. A.L.S. to R.D. Blumenfeld. Undated. See letter No. 4 on the article Wells 
promises here. The novel he refers to might be THE PASSIONATE FxRIENDS (1913). 
The reference to his not being monopolized perhaps alludes to the fact that in 
1912 he had written a series of articles on the "Labour Unrest" for Northcliffe's 
DAILY MAIL and, again, in 1913, he had written another series for the same pub- 
lication about the modernization of warfare. Later Wells seems to have turned 
more often to Lord Beaverbrook's papers, perhaps partly due to the prodding of 


Blumenfeld. 


17, Church Row, 
Hamstead. 


Dear R.D.B. 


I merely praised your book reviews & said it was good business. I will 


write you an article just to show I'm not monopolized. But not just now. 


I've purged my mind & I'm going back to my novel. 


Yours ever, 


H.G, 


| 
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3, A.L.S. to the Editor of THE NATION (forerunner of NEW STATESMAN). Published 
October 3, 1914 (Vol. XVI, pp.. 15-16). The reference to William James as an : 
"insane dreamer" is somewhat puzzling. Through Henry James, Wells, while still 
a young man, had met Willian at Lamb House, and the two quickly became close 
friends. Anthony West (PRINCIPLES AND PuRSUASIONS, Lond: Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 1958, pp. 4-20) has suggested that their friendship had its basis partly 
in Wells' use of James' pragmatism, whether conscious or unconscious, in the 
stream of his work after the turn of the century. Briefly, Mr. West argues 
that although Wells may at first have felt that his early pessimistic stories 
presented the huinan dilemna accurately, he later came to believe that a con- 
tinuance of such forecasts of universal ruin could serve no constructive pur- 
pose. And if truth were dependent upon ends, his work must clearly be arranged 
so as to have some distinct aim. The function of his work, Wells thought, must 
then be to try to avert, however vainly it might ultimately turn out, the im- 
pending catastrophe he so deeply sensed. It was by a sort of pragmatic reversal, 
Mr, West concludes, that Wells imposed over a natural pessimism an essentially 
alien veneer of optimism--an optimism valued only to the extent that it "worked." 
Not until publication of The Croquet Player in 1936 does Wells' work turn to its 
despair for the human situation. 


If we accept Mr. West's theory, it may not be stretching the matter too far to 
suggest that here, in the reference to an "insane dreamer," we have the indica- 
tion of a momentary lapse, in the midst of a highly optimistic period, into 

that sense of doom that Mr. West finds characteristic of Wells. Moreover, it 

is interesting to note that a similar lapse occurs in Boon (published in 1915 
under the pseudonym of Reginald Bliss) where Wells once again shows his des- 
pair for the_future, a despair which, indeed at times reaches the point of self- 
ridicule. Lollector's note 


The John Bailey referred to in the following letter wrote a letter to the editor 
f the London NATION, under the title "Mr. Wells's Pacifist State," published 
ept. 26, 1914 (Vol. XV, pp. 887-88), criticizing Wells' article "The Two Ways" 
in the NATION (Vol. XV, Sept. 12, 1914, pp. 834-36). Wells dated his reply 
ctober 1, 1914. True to his word, Wells wrote "no more in the Nation for a 
ime," in fact not until his "Ideals of Organization" appeared on July 24, 1915 
Vol. XVII, pp. 534-36). 


52, St. James's Court, 
Buckingham Gate, S.W. 


To the Editor of the Nation 


Nod I will write no more in the Nation for a time. I admit the completest 


ailure. I leave the field & return to my "fiction." What I have had to say 


the Nation about the war is "balderdash" if Mr. Ramsay Macdonald & the rest 
f advanced opinion choose to have it so. What people will not understand can 
ever be realized & it is as clear as daylight from the responses I get to these 
few things I have said that either I have talked wisdom to deaf ears or non- 


bense, and, anyhow, quite impracticable things. Mr. John Bailey 
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he 


I haven't the heart to argue with him; he is so en- 


-lcrowns my conviction. 


ltirely like everybody. 


He has, it seems, never heard before of that idea 
of public service for anyone which was first broached by another insane 
dreamer, an American lunatic named William James, in his "Moral Equivalent 


for War." 


It is, says Mr. John Bailey, a "fantastically absurd proposal," and, 


onfound it! he's right; it is a world of Mr. John Baileys. And what does it 
tter if I did not suggest any sort of State control for newspapers? Mr, 
ailey jumps to the conclusion that I did, and I suppose it is the normal 
rocess of the human mind to suppose that when one suggests that newspapers 
re bribeable, and that a financial control by the State, similar to the con- 


rol exercised over banks and insurance companies would prevent the systematic 


ribery of the press by a hostile power--that means a State editor. But I 


would as soon play croquet with Alice in Wonderland as go on with these ridi- 


tulous attempts to reason with Liberals about Liberalism. The honours are 
‘Pntirely with Mr. John Bailey. His world.-- 
Very sincerely yours 


H.G. Wells 


to R.D. Blumenfeld. Undated. Mrs. Wells wrote the following'note, in 
cil, across the letter: "If it is set up please send a proof, as the writing 
s very difficult to decipher, & please return the MS. with the proof for 

omparison." 


ear R.D.B. 


Here is the article, which you need not use if you do not like it. I 


ve only done it to please you, & if it doesn't suit you don't use it. And 


fod bless you 


H.G, 
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5. ALS. to R.D. Blumenfeld, Ca. June, 1914. Daisy is Mrs, Blumenfeld. Sir Pe 


Herbert Barker was a "manipulative surgeon," 


Little Easton Rectory, 
Dunmow 


You see Uncle the difficulty is that the knee is not a dislocation but a sprain 
& Barker doesn't do sprains, 


Your affectionate Nephew, 


H.G. 
Come over with Daisy on Saturday evening. J.M. Barrie will be here & he will like 


R.D.B.es' when he gets over the first shock, 


6, A.L.S. to Sheila Kaye-Smith. Undated, There does not seem to have been a close 
relationship between Wells and the author of THS TRAMPING METHODIST, Her name does 
not appear in Wells' EXPERIM@INT IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, nor in the books on Wells by 
Brome, West, and Nicholson, Miss Kaye-Smith (Mrs, Fry) mentions Wells in her ALL 
THE BOOKS OF MY LIFE in largely impersonal ways, In view of Wells' attitude to- 
ward religion, the closing "prayers & blessing" seems like a° gracious concession 

to Miss Smith's abtitude toward religion, Sheila Kaye-Smith, born in 1887, died 


in 1956, 


Easton Glebe, 


Dunmow, 
Dear Miss Smith 
There is no getting away from the agreement that I can see. You are hooked for 
the next two novels, But there is no limit of length specified, A novel need not 
be longer than 40,000 words, (I have published two six shilling /?/ books shorter 
than that) & I am ready to go into the witness box to testify as much. So if you 
want to do a thoroughly short novel now is your time. Write him a long short 


securities 


story when you feel off colour for your next large novel, Then also...secure /? 


your American rights, Therefore sell these first. Get Curtis Brown to sell them, 


get him to fix serial rights & so on & let Nisbet have his British book rights. 
Give the American publisher the fullest liberty to fix dates of publication & so 
on, I make Nisbet fit in with him, Tell Nisbet he's a minor consideration, if 
he asks you for copy. But the real thing to do is to choke him off with a short 
(Cassells) 


novel, ----which also you can sell serially to a magazine, Flower, as he 


eager to get you, will probably be quite ready to buy serial rights of such a 
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short story 


With my prayers & blessing 
Yours 


H.G, Wells 


7. ALS. to R.D. Blumenfeld. Undated. See entry for Sunday, April 13, 1913, 
in R,D.B.'S DIARY, (Lond: Heinemann, 1930), p. 238: Blumenfeld reports Wells! 
remark that "the Liberal Party is more dead than the Tory Party,---both are 


dead beyond recall." 


Easton Glebe, 
Dunmow 


Dear R.D.B. 

Your "Reconstruction" is real good stuff. Either I grow Tory or you grow 
‘| Radical Socialist, probably we all grow, but I like the Express more & more, 
Yours ever, 


H.G. 


8 A.C.S. to R.D. Blumenfeld. Ca. November, 1920. The articles which Wells 
had been commissioned to write for the DAILY EXPRESS were published in book 
form as RUSSIA IN THE SHADOWS (Lond: Hodder & Stoughton, 1920). According 

to GH. Wells, all but the fifth chapter appeared in the DAILY EXPRESS (Oct. 


31-Nov. 28, 1920). 


120, Whitehall Court 
S.W. 1 


Dear R.D.B. 
I propose to publish the Russian articles as a book on Tuesday after 
your ast publication of the fifth article. That suit you all right? 


: 6. 
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9. A.C.S. to Mrs. R.D. Blumenfeld. Undated. On the reverse side is a photo- 
graph of the front of Easton Glebe. Probably written Spring, 1928. 


Dear Daisy 
I'm overwhelmed with correspondence & affairs but I must scribble you a line 
to tell you how very glad I am to see your handwriting & know you are better, 
H.G, 


10, 4.C.S. to R.D. Blumenfeld. Postmarked Dunmow, tssex, 7:30 P.M., August 
15, 1925. The reference to "a thousand words" may concern an article on re- 

ligion Wells was asked to write. On the reverse side is a photograph of the barn 
and garden at Easton Glebe. 


¥ 
Couldn't say anything in a thousand words or ten thousand. Warmest greetings 


& glad you haven't forgotten me. 


H.G. 


ll, ALS. to R.D. Blumenfeld. Nov. 24, 1925, The salutation suggests that 
this letter might have been published, but I have not been able to find con- 
firmation of as much. Collector's note./ H.a. Jones had attacked Wells in 
1919, before Wells' trip to Russia, and he continued the attacks in 1920, when 
ells_published serially and in book form his RUSSIa IN THE SHADOWS. [Editor's 
note./ This letter particularly well exemplifies Wells' "Olympian" attitude 
toward the "controversy," for an account of which see Vincent Brome, SIX STUDIES 
IN QUARRELLING (Lond: Cresset Press, 1958, pp. 40-74). /Collector's note./ 


Easton Glebe, 
Dunmow. 
24. XI, 25 


I see you state that Mr. Henry arthur Jones engaged in public controversy 


ith me. This is untrue for the simple reason that it takes two to make a con- 


roversy. Mr. Jones is totally ignorant of my books & thought. Some years 


Ago he implored me to join in a sort of exhibition of ourselves as public dis- 
putants & sent me an opening article, so empty & silly that I declined to reply 


© it. He then poured out a torrent of articles about what he imagined to be 


hy opinions. I defy any human being to discover what is being discussed in these 


butpourings or what --except for the frequent use of my name--they have to do 
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8. 
with me. I had to correct one or two outrageous falsehoods about my attitude 


to Lenin & the Russian Communists & one Christmas in a letter to the Evening 


Standard I asked Mr. Jones whether it was not time to stop this public barking 


at me. Beyond that I have ignored him. I do not know if this justifies your 


statement that "the honours are with Henry arthur." He certainly has the first 
& last word all to himself & I should suppose about a hundred thousand in 


between. 


Sincerely yrs, 
H.G. Wells 


12. A.L.S. to R.D. Blumenfeld. March 3, 1926. TH WORLD OF WILLIAM CLISSOLD, 
referred to below, was published by Benn in 1926. 


Easton Glebe, 
Dunmow. 
March 3rd--1926 


My dear R.D.B. 


I'll be back in a fortnight & then I'll get my secretary to make up a dup- 


licate copy of some or all of the Clissold book. Your colleague saw pretty rough 


stuff. It's had a lot of polish since then. The difficulty is that it's a sort 


of general statement of a new liberalism--Clissold is a big industrialist, 


etallurgical & chemical. 


He's a radical & a republican, but very acute in his 


criticism of communism & rough on labour politicians. But he loathes the Duke 


f Northumberland more than he loathes Lenin 


and the King bores him to death. 


t runs flatly counter to what a good Conservative paper is supposed to print. 


oo ft] it goes easy. It ought to be given out in chunks of five to eight 
housand at least & made a big thing of if it is used at all. 
Still, it's for you to judge 
Yours ever 


H.G, 


| 
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13, A.L.S. to R.D. Blumenfeld. July 21, 1927. 


Easton Glebe, 


Dunmow, 
Vil. 27 


Dear R.D.B. 


Please give your very dear wife our love and sympathy. 


We are really not unhappy here. I am able to watch over Jane quite effec- 


tively. There is no pain. We have roses, music, books, friendship & stoicism. 
If only we had more sunJ 
Again our love to Daisie. 


I couldn't get up to your lunch alasJ so you had one warm friend at least absent. 


14. A-L.S. to Frederick J. Gould, author of FUNERAL SERVICES WITHOUT THEOLOGY 
(Lond: Watts & Co., 1906 and 1923). Sept. 26, 1927. See introduction to BOOK 
OF CATHERINE WELLS, University of Illinois has Gould's reply of 27 Sep 1927. 
Easton Glebe, 

Dunmow, 


Sept. 26, 1927 
Dear Mr. Gould, 


I have to write to you about a very sorrowful matter. My little wife--you 


ill remember meeting her here--is dying of cancer and I fear we are not far 


from the end. I want her to have a funeral service consistent with her life, 


ich has been led always with a smiling disregard of all supernaturalism I 


hink of imitating & plagiarising your excellent service for middle age for this 


secularist 
occasion. I believe you have conducted a number of secular cremations & that 


you can advise me about getting music & someone to conduct the service. Can you 


Buggest any names? I will be so glad of a word of advice & experience from you 


Yours ever 


H.G. Wells 


j 
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15. A.C.S, to R.D. Blumenfeld. Oct. 7, 1927. On the reverse side is a photo- 
graph of the front of Easton Glebe. : 


Oct 7--1927 


Dear R.D.B. 


Jane died quite painlessly last night. 


I'm telling you & not Daisy because 


I know Daisy herself is ill & I don't want to distress her. But tell her if 


you think fit & it won't distress her /Yours 


16, A.L.S. to Frederick J. Gould. Dec. 13, 1929. Lou Pidou is the house Wells 
designed and which had the famous inscription over the fireplace: "Two Lovers 
Built This House." Vincent Brome gives some of the details about the house and 
the "affair" associated with it in his biography. University of Illinois has 

8 letters (1920-1936) from Gould to Wells. 


Lou Pidou 
Saint Mathieu 
Grasse A.-M. 


Dec. 13, 29 


| Dear Gould, 
I cislike being on the committees of Congresses I don't attend & I doubt if 
I can attend the Paris meeting next September but I have a very great respect & 
' acmiration for your work & if my name is of any use to you it is at your service, 
Very sincerely yrs 
H.G. Wells 


17. A.L.S, to Mrc,Thei.s» *, July 1, 1930, This is a reply to Louise Morgan 
Theis's questionnaire seeking material for articles for EVEI(YMAN, 
Easton Glebe, 
Dunmow. 
July 1. 30 


Dear Mes Theis 
it is hard to refuse a secret reader of Ann Veronica anything but the plain 


truth about the matter is that I do not know How I Write because I am always 


thinking about something else at the time & don't notice. In my earlier, simpler 


H.G. 
q 
q 
| 
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days I told all sorts of lies about it under the pressure of interviews. I did 


they were 


not realize at that time that o lies. I do not want to add to theéirnumber, 


Sincerely yrs, 
H.G. Wells 


18, A.C.S. to R.D. Blumenfeld. May 11, 1932. This letter, written in reply 
to an invitation for Wells to dine with R.D.B. at the Mansion House, is quoted 
in Blumenfeld's R.D.B.'s PROCESSION. Blumenfeld had earlier asked Shaw, a 
Liveryman of his "new City company," but Shaw declined explaining that he 
couldn't become a "City dinner viveur at 76," and suggested Wells in his place 
(see R.D.B.'s PROCESSION, N.Y. and Lond., Macmillan, 1935, pp. 262-63). 


47, Chiltern Court, Clarence Gate, N.W. 1 
Telephone, Welbeck 5344. 
ll. V. 32. 


Dear R.D.B. 


Alas! That evening is booked beyond redemption. But my heart will be 


with you 


Yours ever 
H.G. 


4 
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WELLS SCHOLARSHIP IN PERSPECTIVE 
By 
Robert P, Weeks 


[Editor's Note: This report was presented orally and informally at the meeting of 
the Conference on English Fiction in Transition in New York City, 29 December 1958.7 


Even before H.G. Wells died in 1946, his reputation as a writer was being drastic- 
» : Bally revised downward, Today, the tempo of this process of depreciation has slack- 
‘@ened--not because his detractors have had a change’ of heart but because many of them 
have exhausted their resources, What, for example, was there left for Mark Schorer 
to say after he had declared of Wells the critic: "Seldom has a literary theorist 
been so totally wrong"? And of Wells the novelist: "In Wells we have all the im- 
portant topics, but no good novels"? Among those who have regarded Wells as a pub-— 
licist or social propagandist rather than as an artist, there are many whose depre- 
ciation of him is as devastating as Schorer's, They believe that with the horrors 
of World War II still fresh in our minds and the radioactive clouds of thermo- 
nuclear war darkening the horizon it is no longer possible to see Wells as anything 
but a fatuous optimist. If we trace the downward curve from the tough but high 
optimism of MR. BRITLING S’%ES IT THROUGH (1916) to the angry’ despair of MIND AT THE ; 
END OF ITS TETHER (1945), then extrapolate it to the present, we can only conclude 
that Wells himself would join those who are most merciless in attacking the easy 
optimism they find in nearly everything he wrote pricr to 1939, 


But one can hear this chorus of disparagement of ‘lells as artist and thinker--and 
even join it--yet feel the need to study his work and place it in its proper per- 
spective in literary and intellectual history. One of the tasks of this generation 
of literary historians is to review the scholarship on "ells and to sort out what 

is valid from what is merely fashionable and emphemeral, In this task they have 
what can be an invaluable advantage, As younger men, they have not been subjected | 
to the truly phenomenal influence that Wells exerted on the generation that reached { 
intellectual maturity during the years 1900 to 1920, Because they are neither , 
apostles of Wells nor what is worse, former apostles, seeing him for what he is and ‘ 
was becomes that much easier, This is the central and most demanding task of Wells f 
scholarship, one that will require the work of a number of hands on a variety of ; 

iproblems, Before attempting to state some of these problems, it might be helpful 

to review what has already been done, 


Past Scholarship on Wells 


In a review of Wells scholarship one observes, first off, that’ there is no definitive 
bibliography, There are several fairly complete ones, however, that could be con- i 
solidated and supplemented, There is also a need for a definitive biography, Of 
the several biographies of Wells, Vincent Brome's (1951) is probably the best. A 
biographer who takes Wells as his subject must be able to write with authority about 
the widely diversified activities of this versatile man. Brome is able to do this 
uncommonly well, although his performance falls short of being outstanding, 


A third major deficiency in Wells scholarship is the fact that few full-length 
scholarly studies have been done on Wells and most of these are seriously flawed i 
in one way or another. In spite of the fact that it covers only the first third l 
of Wells' career, Van Wyck Brooks' TH WORLD OF H.G. WELLS (1915) is a remarkably | 
useful explication and assessment of Wells' world. Brooks! delineation of the ' 
essential shape of Wells' thinking is so perceptive that’even though Wells for 31 © 
years after its publication poured out a‘flood of novels, stories, tracts, histories, 
radio scripts, articles, and manifestoes, many of them written in response to a 
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current event or controversy, he did not in any notable way break the pattern 
Brooks perceived, Admittedly, however, Brooks' book is limited by its inability 
to deal’ with these later works, Also, if Wells did not break out of his orisinal 
pattern, he certainly made innumerable modifications within it, 


Two studies of Wells that are briefer and more recent than Brooks! deserve special 
attention: Christopher St. John Sprigg's essay on Wells in STUDIES IN A DYING 
CULTURE (1938) and George Orwell's essay on Wells in DICKENS, DALI AND OTHERS (1946). 
Both critics attack Wells with the familiar Marxist charge that he failed to per- 
ceive the true nature of the class struggle and as a result wrote fiction about 

an unreal world, Sprigg ("Christopher Caudwell") characterizes Wells! characters 

as confused petit bourgeois who, like Wells, do not understand the world, They 

live in an unreal world, he says, because they are merely the dust raised by the 
impact of the proletariat and bourgeoisie, Wells' novels taken as a group bear all 

the marks, according to Sprigg, of having been written to obtain money with which 

to buy social redemption, In "Wells, Hitler, and the World State," Orwell explains 
that Wells sees the world in terms of a struggle’ between science, order, progress, 
airplanes, concrete and hygiene, on the one hand, and war, nationalism, religion, 
monarchy, Greek professors, and horses of the other, ‘hat Wells failed to see, 
according to Orwell, was that with the advent of fascism and communism in the 1920's 
the terms in his two neatly antithetical categories became so hopelessly interchanged ! 
as to make his analyses of world events utterly confused. Although neither of these q 
essays offers us the whole truth about Wells, each of them illuminates certain facets i 
of his work to an extraordinary degree, | 


Wells provides an ironical footnote on the changing tides of criticism, for he had 
the misfortune to write in such a way as to invite the onsiaughts of the Marxist 
inspired critics of the 1930's who, like Sprigg and Orwell, tirelessly exposed his 
doctrinal inconsistencies and vacillations; yet with the change to the New Criticism 
in the 1940's, he was lashed just as severely but for an entirely new set of de- 
fects, notably lack of artistic consciousness. 


Although there are studies that brilliantly illuminate a particular aspect of Wells' i 
work, there is no single work that sharply yet fully cefines his literary situation. | - 
Leon Edel and Gordon Ray in HENRY JAMES AND H.G. WELLS come closer to accomplishing 
| this than anyone has. One reason for this, of course, is that in his letters to 
James and in the critical pieces he wrote under James' provocation, Wells staked 
out his literary philosophy, Another reason is that the book also contains James! i 
| 


penetrating comments on Wells. All of this material was previously available, 
chiefly in Percy Lubbock's collection of James' letters and in Wells' EXPERIMINT 
IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY; however, the Edel-Ray collection does place these materials in 
convenient form and introduces them with a helpful essay, A review of what has 
been done in Wells scholarship should also mention that Wells’ has not escaped the 
attention of graduate students, Since his death, two British, one Canadian and 
three U.S. doctoral dissertations have been devoted to him, 


Wells Scholarship in Progress 


The roll of scholarly projects devoted’to Wells currently being undertaken includes 
a number at the University of Illinois, where the Wells collection has been complete- 
ly catalogued. Professor Gordon Ray reports that six major projects are in progress 

there: 


1. The letters exchanged by Bennett and Wells are being edited by Pro- 
fessor Harris Wilson. The manuscript of this book is in the hands 

of Rupert Hart-Davis, who will publish it sometime this year {Nov. 
19592. The University of Illinois Press will publish the American 
edition, 


4, book on the relationship of Gissing and Wells is being edited by. 
Professor Royal Gettmann. It will draw on Gissing's letters to 
Wells and Wells writing about Gissing. 

Professor Ray is editing the letters of Shaw and Wells. 

Two projects are underway involving selected letters from and to 
Wells. The editorial arrangements have not yet been completed. 

i bibliography of Wells' writings is being compiled. 

Professor Ray is the authorized biographer of Wells, a project he 
reported in 1955, 


This report of what appears to be a University of Illinois monopoly will end with 
the intelligence that a graduate student there, Mr, David Hughes, is writing a 
doctoral dissertation on Wells' science fantasies and their background, 


What Might Be Done 


By far the greater part of scholariy work on Wells has focussed on his ideas rather 
than his method, In spite of this, there remain certain basic issues that have not 
yet been adequately explored. For example, it was not until W.J. Hyde's article, 
"The Socialism of H,G. Wells," appeared in the JOURN.L OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS in 
1956 that this important aspect of Wells' thought was carefully reviewed and anal- 
yzed. Similar studies are needed on the following topics: 


1. Wells and the world state--from 1913 on Wells devoted an increasingly large 
amount of his time’ to the furtherance of a world state, supporting and exploring 
the idea in novels, pamphlets, speeches and articles, This tremendous body of 
materials needs to be systematized and analyzed, 

2. The influence of Darwin and Huxley on Wells! thought--Georg Roppen's 
EVOLUTION ND POETIC BELIEF devotes some atteation to Wells, but it is limited 
largely to .. MODERN UTOPIA, It slights the science fantasics as well as the work 
of Wells' pessimistic period in which he returns to ideas somewhat similar to 
those expressed in his earliest articles and stories, Leo Henkin's D,.RWINISM ND 
THE ENGLISH NOVEL: 1860-1910 traces Darwin's influence on Wells more closely than 
Roppen's book, but like it does not cover the subject definitively for a number 
of reasons, 

3. Wells' early and late pessimism--This is a much more complex and interesting 
problem than one gathers from reading either Anthony ‘iest's "The Dark World of H.G. 
Wells," (HARPER'S, May 1957) or Joseph Wood Krutch's "The Loss of Confidence" 
(AMERICAN SCHOLAR), 4 strong case can be made for’the view that Wells! early 
pessimism was part of the post-Darwinian zeitgeist, whereas the later pessimism 
was largely the cynicism and despair of an old man whose earlier optimism had 
suffered a long succession of rebuffs 

4. Wells' influence--The whole question of Wells! influence on a generation ~ 
of U.S. and British middle class readers and intelicctuals has yet’ to be examined, 
Most of us are aware of Wells' relxtions with Shaw, James,’ Bennett, the Webbs and 
other members of the literati who were his peers, although, admittedly, there is 
certainly more work to be done here, But what has been largely neglected is his - 
influence on writers like Lewis and Beresford as well as journalists, politicians, 
scientists, as well as the millions who bought his novels, THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY, 
and followed his pronouncements in the press and over the radio, 


There are two largely literary matters deserving of further investigation: 


1., What has been Wells' contribution to the genre of scicnce fiction? Although 
this topic has been the subject of several doctoral theses, little has been pub-= 
lished on it. There is the’ problem of the relation of Wells' work to that of his 
predecessors, notably Swift, Verne, and Poe (T.S. Eliot has commented on the need 
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15. 
of a study of Wells! indebtedness to Poe.) There is also the problem of Wells! . 
influence on and relationship to the science fiction being written today, 

2. Wells' greatcst achievement as a novelist is the succession of lower 
middle class novels--KIPPS, TONO-—BUNG..Y, and THE HISTORY OF MR. POLLY--which 
deserve some consideration as a group, Their distinguishing virtue, their humor, 
is customarily labelled Dickensian, and left at that, This is the course followed 
by E.M. Forster in ASPECTS OF TH! NOVEL, Unquestionably Wells docs resemble Dick- 
ens, but his humorous characters and situations possess 2 distinctly Wellsian 
quality, too, I would submit that no attempt to define this quality can afford 
to overlook the curious. and, I feel, significant resemblance between the charac- 
ters in 'lells' lower middle class novels and in his best science fiction, Mr, 
Polly, Dr. Moreau, Teddy Ponderevo, the Time Traveller, Kipps,:and the Invisible 
Man all possess a bumptious impaticnce with things as they are, an ungovernable 
urge to break out. These qualities are exploited for comic effects in the novels 
and fantastic incongruity in the science fiction. 


In the past twenty years H.G. Wells has slowly but sterdily declined in importance 
both as a novelist and as a publicist. No one denics this, And probably no re- 
sponsible literary historian could be persuaded to work toward a reversal of this 
process in the hope of whooping up a Wells revival such as those enjoyed by James 
or Melville. But those of us who take particular intcrest in English fiction in 
the transitional period of 1880 to 1920 should heartily welcome any efforts di- 
rected toward producing a more balanced estimate of the value and significance 


of one of the major writers of this period, 


H.G. WELLS AT ENGLISH INSTITUTE 
A report by the Editor 


In opening the discussions of Conference II, "The Edwardians: A Reappraisal," Pro= 
fessor Gordon N, Ray read a paper on "H.G. Wells Trics To Be a Novelist." For me, 
at least, Mr. Ray's paper contained a psychic element, In the "Editor's Fence" 
section of EFT, II, 2, Part I, I raised a number of questions about Wells with which 
I hoped to’ focus attention on Wells the artist rather than on Wells the journalist, 
polemicist, or the man who is remembered chiefly for his renunciation of fiction 

as an art. The early and most significant portion of Mr, Ray's paper anticipated 
the publication of my questions. 


Mr, Ray’ showed that from 1895 to about 1910 Wells was, in fact, "trying to write 
a novel," the latter word being understood in the general sense in which any ser- 
ious writer of fiction as such understands the term, According to Mr, Ray, Wells 
succeeded in producing at least four artistically respectable novels during this 
period and he also developed a theory for the serious kind of novel he was writ- 
ing. His theory of fiction between 1895 and 1910 is chiefly expounded in anony- 
mous SATURDAY R&VIEW articles identified as Wells' by Mr. Ray on the basis of 
evidence in the Wells papers at Illinois, During this period ‘Yells denounced 
popular potboilers and most "romances" and held’ up as touchstones of excellence 
such movelists as Balzac, Gissing, Hardy (JUDE), Turgenev, and others, He em= 
phasizes the’ careful motivation of characters , the employment of a significant 
social force, the careful construction of a’ book, Realism, not in the sense of - 
the naturalists' practice or even Gissing's, but in the sense of life seen whole, 
both in its tragic and in its comic aspect, was his keynote, 
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After 1910, Mr. Ray concluded, Wells turned away from this artist's view of the : 
novel, ‘With ANN VERONICA he had made enemies, concerted efforts were made to sup- 
press his books, and Wells increasingly resorted to polemics against his critics ~ 
and . the element in the social and intellectual life of the time they stood for, 
This, Mr. Ray suggested, is one of many reasons why Wells turned his back on the 
novel as a work of art, 


Interestingly, Mrs. Kirk, the Howells scholar, commented from the floor that Will- 
iam Dean Howells had been expounding similar views of the novel before 1895. No 
evidence was introduced, however, to show that Wells might have derived his theory 


of fiction from Howells, 


In informal discussion after the meeting several per-ons interested in Wells indi- 
cated to me that they hoped Mr, Ray might areue in more detail the relatively high 
rank hé gave Wells as novelist and that he might expand his remarks on Wells as 


artist, 
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SAMUEL BUTLER UP TO DATE 


By 
Lee E, Holt 


Three different types of reaction characterize many of the recent minor evaluations 
of the works of Samuel Butler, We gather from the first group of critics that 
Butler's work was once important but that it is weak and dead for us now, As an 
illustration of this, we find a much more favorable discussion of Butler in the 
original edition of THE CAMBiIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE! than in THE 
CISE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY , ° in which THE WAY OF ALL FLESH is described as "revolting," 
"The‘ book has been highly praised’ by certain writers and it has influenced some of 
them, not altogether for the good," this volume tells us, "It has never taken a 
place in the affection or esteem of the common reader," But if this is true, we 
wonder, how explain the fact that reprints of THE WAY OF ALL FLiSH still continue 
to — from the press, with large numbers of copies sold? The Harkness biblio- 
graphy? lists 37 editions, not counting reprints, and 13 of them have been pub- 
lished since 1940, EREWHON has had even more editions--39 through 1945, 


A second group of critics shows its disdain for Butler by simply ignoring him even 
when he should be treated, Typical of this group are the essayists of THE REIN- 
TERPRITATION OF VICTORIAN LITERATURE4 who refer to him only once, and then as an 
eccentric, Joseph Warren Beach only mentions Butler in the Craig A HISTORY OF ENG. 
LISH LITERATURE, merely saying that "with Hardy, George Moore,’Gissing, and Butler 
the spirit of jovial cheerfulness fades ou uk of English fiction," and comparing him 
with G.B.eS. as a master of slight of hand.~ Sean O'Faolgin in his THE VANISHING 
HERO,” John McCormick in his CAISTROPHE AND IMAGINATION," and H.G. Woods in his 
SLIGF AND UNBELIEF SINCE 1850° skip over Butler entirely though Butler's work is 
important to the theses of these Daght. The 1949 BBC Third Program Broadcasts on 
IDEAS AND BELIEFS OF THE VICTORIANS’ made no mention of Butler, 


A third group of critics flatly damn Butler, Typical of this group is Jerome Ham- 
ilton Buckley, who in his TH! VICTORIAN TEMPER says that "the average English child 
of the fifties and sixties was actually accorded a deeper sympathetic understanding 
than childhood had known at any earlier time +B the history of modern civilization" 
and calls Butler a liar for saying otherwise, 


These are mere straws. in the wind, We must pass on to more substantial work, the 
real weather vanes, A major weakness in the recent important studies of our author 
is, I feel, their failure to rise to the challenge of Butler's intellectual bril- 
liance, Their authors do not realize how closely they themselves often verge on 
the ridiculous. It is a simple fact that we moderns take ourselves too seriously 
to be able to do justice to this particular gifted Victorian, 

I feel quite certain that both P.N. Furbank!! and Philip Henderson, 2? authors of 
recent book-length studies of Butler, like their subject: they themselves tell us 

so, in no uncertain terms, Henderson says, "It is’my delight in the personality 

of Butler that is responsible for the present book," and Furbank condemns Malcolm 
Muggeridge's _ Study of Butler, THE EARNEST ATHEIST, 3 because it does not explain 
Butler's genius. But after following through the sometimes effective analyses 

of Henderson and Furbank, the reader feels disappointed, for the essential Samuel 
Butler is not there. He has escaped them, slipped his way through their discussions, 


Editor's Note: This report was presented orally and informally at the meeting of 
the Conference on English Fiction in Transition in New York City, 29 December 1958. 
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and gone. Furbank, like Muggeridge whom he took to task, hasn't explained Butler's 
genius, Henderson hasn't succeeded in sharing with us his delight in Butler's 
personality. Indeed, if we hadn't known Butler already through his work, Hender- 
son's book would have made us dislike him. 


A sense of humor is, I think, the key, We live in an analytical age, and 
analysis is fitting and proper, when rightly applied. But the critic must be 
agile of mind and must remain constantly aware that the interpretation he is 
building up may be wrong by 180 degrees; the material may mean the exact opposite 
of what he takes it to mean. Analysis is a double-edged weapon, Especially is © 
this true with a writer whose unconscious is as close to the surface as Butler's, 

Can we forgive Furbank, to cite a single example to illustrate what I mean, 
for basing an elaborate exploration of Butler's personality on the note "At a 
philharmonic concert," taking its spoofing quite seriously? Of course we ought 
not to be dogmatic in our turn, but as old Butler fans we feel sure that’ Butler 
saw the fun in his ribbing of Moszkowski for his long hair when he wrote, "He 
had long yellowish hair and kept tossing his head to fling it back on his ° 
shoulders, instead of keeping it short as Jones and I keep ours," Furbank, the 
modern analyst, meticulously deduces from this that Butler reveals his insularity 
in condemning those who wear long hair and reveals in addition that he has only 
himself and Jones to refer to as standards, since he rejects the taste of his 
Victorian society. Our reaction is different: we laugh at the humorous twist 
the note takes, and regard it as a fitting comment on the high-handed musical 
criticism with which it began. 


Butler had, of course, a host of unorthodox and puzzling notions which he 
played with and sought to develop, took up and then dropped again, and believed 
in in varying degree, Furbank does some interesting work in discussing this 
playful and creative tendency of Butler's mind, But in addition to missing the 
twist of Butler's humor, these recent major critics of Butler fail to’see the 
truth at which he is aiming. Can truth be divided into several kinds, as they 
suggest, making scientific truth something quite different from theological 
truth? Can one dismiss Butler's theories about evolution by calling them 
literary and saying that they operate in a different realm of discourse from 
Darwin's theories? Both Butler and Darwin were trying to discover the same truth, 
and it is up to us as intelligent beings to appraise their work and to see which 
came nearer to it, not to set them apart so that they cannot touch, 


Both Furbank and Henderson believe that Butler rode his ideas too hard and 
got too involved in them, just as he got too involved with his father, The point 
to raise here is whether the result doesn't sometimes justify Butler's seriousness 
on some of these issues, If you apply an exclusively psychological analysis to 
what Butler did, explaining his protectiveness and defensiveness in terms of his 
harrassed childhood, you overlook the question to what extent he may have been 
right. Of course Butler had a kind of idée fixe in his admiration for Handel, 
for example. But he was very explicit and and detailed in giving us his reasons for 
liking Handel: Butler is a genius precisely in this, that he can explain himself 
so well, I would like to see an analysis of the validity of these reasons, rather 
than a dismissal of them on the grounds that Butler could only love something 
which he had discovered for himself. Perhaps the judgment of mankind’a millenium 
hence will be on Butler's side on more of these issues than it is now, rather 
than with us who thought we had him figured out. 


The emphasis in these two book-length studies tends to be on biography, as ° 
though one could not consider Butler's work without analyzing his life, Furbank, 
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indeed, is convinced thatsince Butler speaks with full effectiveness’ only on certain 
subjects, such as money, the special virtue of killing of the father, and the idea 

of possession, one is forced to make a psychological approach to his‘ideas. Luckily, 
not everyone shares this conviction. Ilse Dusoir Lind, for instance, compares THE 
WAY OF .LL FLESH and A PORTR..IT OF TH® ARTIST AS A YOUNG M.N15 and observes that 
while the Butler novel emphasizes wisdom, the problem of ripening into intellectual 
naturity, Joyce's novel emphasizes a "dedication to rapture": both Ernest and Stephen 
wish to become writers, to assume a mission for mankind, but Stephen adds to the 
Victorian concept of the literary man the modern concept of the artist. It does not 
follow, however, that Butler himself was uninterested in technique, Actually, this 
critic says, "there is much to admire in the literary workmanship of THE WAY OF ALL 
FLESH." She praises Butler for the "prodigious insights into human consciousness and 
into the social structure’ which he achieved" but, striking one biographical note in 
this more formal analysis, laments his puritan ardor which made it impossible for 
him to apply his insights more successfully in his own life. 


Another valuable critical appraisal. of Butler appears in Walter Allen's THE ENGLISH 
NOVEL, .. SHORT CRITICAL HISTORY, Allen considers Butler along with Meredith and 
Hardy, all of whom, he feels, were writing "against their age." He describes THE 

WaY OF ALL FLESH as a delayed action bomb, from the debris of whose explosion emerged 
anew kind of novel with a new subject--self-determination—-and a new hero-—the’ young 
man in revolt. This novel, he points out, "stands as a prototype to CL.YHANGER, SONS 
AND LOVERS, OF HUM.N BONDAGE, and PORTR.IT OF THE ARTIST AS 4 YOUNG MAN," but its 
defect, he says, is that it is a special case masquerading as a representative one, 
Also, it forces the reader into the position’ of defending Theobald and Christina Pon- 
tifex against the disproportionate, neurotic, and uncharitable hatred of the author, 
Allen admits "the therapeutic value of THE AY OF ALL FLESH for the generation that 
read it at its first appearance" for whom it must have been "as exhilerating as the 
early plays of Shaw," but to his modern eyes it is weak indeed, [Ernest is a "thin 
and dim character" for whom it is impossible to care, and "the freedom he achieves 

is a pretty dingy affair." The real life of the novel lies in Christina and Theobald 
as the objects of Butler's hatred, 


4 formalistic study of Butler the satirist is contained in Ellen Douglass Leyburn's 
SATIRIC ALLEGORY: MIRROR OF MN,17 which examines EREWHON and EREWHON REVISITED in 
the light of a closely reasoned definition of satire. EREWHON is described as a 
"high-hearted mockery of Victorian complacencies" with a "brisk, matter-of-fact be- 
ginning that propels the reader straight through to the end." Satire is primarily 
concerned with the presentation of ideas; and therefore EREWHON is superior to ERE- 
WHON REVISITED which has too engrossing a plot and characters to be effective alleg- 
ory. "EREWHON has a clean-cut unity of conception," Ellen Leyburn tells us; "we are 
travelling over the country of Butler's attitudes, The really important world is the 
one in Butler's mind," "It is the element of insoluable dilemma which gives substance 
to EXswWHON and makes it deeply disturbing" she says. "It is no mere jeu d'esprit, 
however, sportively Butler treats his subject." If Butler could h-ve had a clearer 
conscious awareness of the genre within which he was working, we gather from this 
study, he might have done an even more masterful job than he did. As it is, he va- 
Cillates to some extent between satire and novel. His own comments on ERE'HON re- 
veal that he did not comprehend the satiric tradition--or perhaps simply that he 

had not read this particular study of it. But in spite of its weakness, Ellen 
Leyburn tells us, EREWHON "retains vitality as its characteristic mark, 
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4n essay on Butler by Morton Dauwen Zabel, written_in 1950, revised in 1957, 
and reprinted in CRAFT AND CHARACTER IN MODERN FICTION, 18 tells us that Butler's 
broader work will remain known only to specialists, but that his TH® WAY OF ALL 
FLESH assures him a place in English literature, for this book is "among the 
forces that have shaped the modern novel and the twentieth century mind." Butler's 
method derived from "Dickens, Thackeray, Gilbert, Mill, Spencer, Eliot"; his 
Mincage as a satirist reaches back to Ficlding, Sterne, Byron and Austen,": 
Butler's Pontifex family is akin to the Pecksniffs, Chuzzlewits, Chadbands, 
Smallweeds, Gradgrinds of Dickens. Butler, Zabel says, "fixed and isolated the’ 
virus of Victorian fatuity and the special organism of its most fruitful growth, 
the Victorian family." THE WAY OF ALL FLESH "is and will remain a landmark among 
modern examples of the novel of initiation and education in lifc,"' He praises 
the novel's minor characters and finds Ernest "unfortunately the weakest part of 
the story." Overton is effective because his commentary "sums up the wisdom that 
Butler wrested from his personal history and makes the book a point of definition 
in the experience of its century." 


Interesting discussions of Butler occur in rather unexpected places, Andrew 
L, Drummond shows in his study THE CHURCHES IN ENGLISH FICTIONL? that he has read 
Butler carefully, "THE WAY OF ALL FLESH," he says, "gives a realistic picture of 
Evangelicalism about the middle of the nineteenth century. In some respects the 
focus is wrong for the author's dislike for the Rev, Theobald Pontifex's person- 
ality covered ail his beliefs 2s well.... but the sociologist finds in the 
Pontifex family an interesting study." On the occasion of the publication of 
Henderson's biography, THE NEW YORKER printed a valuable study of Butler, praising 
him as one of the last real individuals to stand out agaings the deluge of our 
modern mass society and comparing him with Samuel Johnson, THE TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT gave a front-prge sprend to Butler in 1950 when THE ESSENTIAL SAMUEL 
BUTLER appeared, calling him "the cleverest man in the 19th Century.... When 
he was wrong," the reviewer says, "he was wrong with such astonishing lucidity 
and humor’ that almost he persuades us," "Butler's imagination," this writer 
maintains, "was not of the kind that finds magic casements opening on fairyland. 
Nor does it deal in exaggeration, It reveals the world of everyday life ina 
cold, dry, unrelenting light that in its startling effects can claim kinship to 
the poet's, "2 


These unexpected tributes give the lie to an earlier critic who once had 
said "Darwin is dead, Butler, and so are you,"22 


G.D.H. Cole's brief volume SAMUEL BUTLER®? is a more traditional statement 
than Furbank's or Henderson's, but it not without its interest. Reacting to the 
well-known facts of Butler's life, Cole states that although he has a strong 
liking for Butler's books, he has no great liking for the man who wrote them. 
The trouble with Butler, he believes, is that his individual integrity was 
threatened so often and so seriously that to protect himself he had to’ learn 
always to keep back part of himself as a kind of "inner secret reserve," Cole 
regards THE WAY OF ALL FLESH as a "great novel," EREWHON and EREWHON REVISITED 
as "excellent satires," and feels that Butler had something important to say 
about evolution. 


The impact of Butler's work as a novelist is suggested in William C. 
Frierson's THE ENGLISH NOVEL IN TRANSITION.°4 Frierson states that "sly, wry 
old Samuel Butler" was of equal importance with Wells and Romain Rolland in 
bringing about "the change of an entire generation of novelists and readers," 
"Having once read THE WAY OF ALL FLESH," he says, "we will not forget the 


2l. 
idiocies of educational and religious training..., the progress toward a view of 
life which is hard-headed and sensible, without much hope and pana, regrets," 
Gordon Hall Gerould in THE PTTERNS OF ENGLISH AND AMERIC.N FICTION®> similarly 
has praise for THE WAY OF .LL FLESH. "In structure," he says, "it is admirable," 
It has "mounting interest and the sense of progressing towards a climax,... None 
of our novelists has been more successful in showing the complicated interrelation- 
ship of family likenesses," 


eo number of academic studies of Butler is increasing, Many M.A, theses have been 
wien on him, and such studies as Leo J. Henkin's D:RWINISM IN TH SNGLISH NO- 
VEL® show interest in his work on the doctoral level, as does also ),\, Bryan's 
S.MUEL BUTLER: CREATIVE EVOLUTION IN LITER..TURE.27 ts the reviewer of Henderson's 
biography in THE LONDON TIMES LITER..RY SUPPLEMENT28 remarked, ".. critical assess- 
ment of Butler's work in relationship to its own time and ours is still badly need- 
ed, and should be stimulating." The reviewer warned that we have heard enough of 
"old wounds and deformities" and should go on to more constructive tasks, The 
Harkness bibliography has provided much of the apparatus: the door stands open 
for him who wishes to enter, The beginning point should be, as it was for this 
paper, the material on pages 13-18 of Vol. I, No. 1 of ENGLISH FICTION IN TR.NSIT- 
ION, including especially Daniel F, Howard's. excellent evaluation of the manu- 
script material which yet awaits careful study. 
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BIBLIOGR..PHY, NEWS ..ND NOTES 


Besides the authors listed in the following pages , many others come within the 
present’ scope of EFT, On the following authors we found nothing in recent publi- 
cations, but we shall be pleased to hear of theses in’ progress or articles pub+ 
lished on them: J.D. Beresford, Hubert Crackanthorpe, R.B. Cunninghame-Graham, 
William De Morgan, W.L. George, Maurice Hewlett, Sheila Kaye-Smith, William McFee, 
Compton Mackenzie, W.B. Maxwell, C.E. Montague, Arthur Morrison, Oliver Onions, 
Edwin’ Pugh, May Sinclair, Frank Swinnerton, Hugh Walpole, Richard Whiteing, F.B. 
Young, Israel Zangwill. 


lthough we are not yet regularly listing the following writers, we plan to in- 
clude them; thus, we shall be pleased to hear of work in progress on them: John 
Buchan, Havelock Ellis, Edmund Gosse, Rudyard Kipling, Henry Hancel Richardson, 
Dorothy Richardson, Olive Schreiner, R.L. Stevenson, Lytton Strachey, Of most 
immediate interest to us is information about work in progress on Kipling, Lytton 
Strachey, Havelock Ellis, Henry Handel Richardson. it present Charles Green and 
Edward Lauterbach are compiling a bibliography of writings about Kipling which 
seems to be mounting to the proportions of the one on George Moore, We would be 
especially happy to hear from Kiplingites, 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


Brennan, Neil. "The Aesthetic Tradition in the English Comic Novel," Ph D’ Phesis. 
University of Illinois. June, 1959. See abstract in EFT, II, 2, Pt I, pp. 
‘iv-v, 

Hall, James, ARNOLD BENNETT: PRIMITIVISM AND T..STE. Seattle: U of Washington P, 
1959. See review in EFT, II, 2, Pt I, pp. vi-vii. 

Klingopulos, G.D. "The Literary Scene," FROM DICKENS TO H.RDY, Ed by Boris Ford, 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1958. Pp. 99, 104. Bennett's best 
work represents more adequately than that of Moore the "naturalist phase" of 
the English novel inspired by Zola, 

Saveson, Mrs, Marilyn Buehrer. "The Influence of Emile Zola Upon the Theory and 
Practice of Some English Novelists of His Time." Ph D Thesis, University - 
of Cambridge (Girtin College). February, 1956. See abstract in EFT, II, 2, 
Pt I, Ve 


SIR WALTER BESANT 


Souffrin, Eileen. '"GRINGOIRE en Angleterre a 1'Epoque Victorienne, avec une Lettre 
Inédite de Théodore de Banville," REVUE DE LITTERTURE coMP;REE, XXXIII (Jan- 
Mar 1959), 26-93. Refs to Pollock's and Besant's trans of Banville's play and 
its production with Herbert Beerbohn Tree in the title role (1887). 


SAMUEL BUTLER 


For Lee E, Holt's report of scholarship on Samuel Butler, presented informally at 
the meeting of the Conference on English Fiction in Transition held in New York, 
December, 1958, see this issue of EFT, Daniel Howard will review Joseph Jones! 
THE CRADLE OF EREWHON in the next issue of EFT, 


Black, Laurence.Norman, "Samuel Butler (1835-1902) as Satirist." Ph D Thesis, 
University of Texas, 1959. The following is Dr. Black's abstract in part: 
"eA nimble mind and a crippled soul...made it not merely possible but im 
pereative that Butler criticize much, and that he season his criticism with 
wit. The prinful sensitivity which was nearly fatal to his personality during 
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the "horrors of childhood and boyhood" made the adult writer peculiarly per- 
ceptive to all of the evils which had ever threatened hime... 


"Conventional rhetorical terms are of limited use in attempting to describe 
Butler's satire, In the absence of a universally acceptable definition of 
satire, Butler's satire is here defined arbitrarily as criticism which seems 
both sincere and witty, Witty is intended to suggest cleverness, quickness, 
and often a caustic tongue. Most of his satire involves verbal irony, in 
which the author states the opposite of what he really means, or natural irony, 
in which the situation is perceived to be opposite to the expected, the’de- 
sired, or'the ideal.... Besides employing the epigram, parody, analogy, and 
inversion, Butler used effectively two devices which may be called the juxta- 
position of the incongruous, and an ostentatious display of fairness which fre- 
quently boomerangs to discomfit the victim, The fairness, however, is not 
always feigned; Butler, by softening his blows just enough’to convince the 
reader that he was motivated by sincerity, not malevolence, found a deadlier 
method than such patently one-sided attacks as that of Swift upon the Earl of 
Whartoneeee 


"Butler achieved the only form of immortality which he wished: to be ‘on the 
lips of living men,' That Butler lives today through the satiric element in 
his works rather than his philosophy is suggested by the continued popularity 
of THE WAY OF ALL FLESH, the EREVHON books, and the NOTE~BOOKS, in contrast to 
the relative oblivion of the works in which satire is less prominent," 

Churchill, R.C. "Three Autobiographical Novelists," FROM DICKENS TO H\RDY, Ed by - 
Boris Ford. Harmendsworth, Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1958. Pp. 338, 339, 340, 
3h2, 344-49, 3513 espec 344-49, 351. B. displayed originality by pointing out 
that all Victorian family life was not a harmonious garden of bliss; if his 
view was wrong, it was only because he took the part for the whole, THE WAY 
OF ALL FLISH is the autobiographic novel; no author before B, had gone so far 
as using family letters in his book, Ernest Pontifex represents the young B; 
their lives are parallel up to the Cambridge episode; after Ch L or LI the 
novel is imaginary until end, when Ernest becomes similar to B again, Edward 
Overton is a portrait of Butler without Butler's genius, Satire of WAY OF ALL 
FLESH concerns Ernest as well as Victorian family, and novel becomes self- - 
criticism, For example, Theobald and Skinner become amiable by end of book, 
and implication is that a sensitive Ernest made monsters out of them when he 
did not need to, Moral of novel, then, is for Ernests as well as Theobalds and 
Skinners. B's influence on twentieth century literature not yet fully real- 
ized: Strachey in EMINENT VICTORIANS used gentle deflation technique and B's 
style; Wells owed much to EREWHON; Shaw always acknowledged his debt; Moore 
in TH? BROOK KERITH and Lawrence in THE iL\N WHO DIED ysed as their starting- 

‘point idea first found in THE FAIR HAVEN, 

Holt, Lee E, "Butler Up to Date." An article first given as an oral report at 
Conference on English Fiction in Transition at MLA meeting in New York, Decem 
ber, 1958, printed earlier in this issue,° 

Jones, Joseph, THE CRADLE OF EREWHON, Austin, Texas: U of Texas P, 1959, An- 
nounced in EFT, I, 3, but now published, Daniel Howard will review this book 
in the next issue of EFT, 

Macrorie, Ken, "The Way of 411 Communicators: Samuel Butler on Painting and Writing," 
ETC, XV (Summer 1958), 267-72. "Some of us who teach 'Communication!..,are 
becoming a little embarrassed at the cracks made against us.... ‘ith our tech- 
nicues of brainstorming, non-directive counselling, listening...we kid our- 
selves that we have found something new." Quptes B's advice to artists, es- 
pecially writers. Summarizes and paraphrases B: "Choose your subject only if 
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it forces itself upon you; learn little things first; know the limitations of 
language in analogy and omission; be_straightforward, economical, and clear; 
strive to be an unconscious knower A. e. depend on stream of consciousness and 
association rather than on deliberate hunt for ideas as a means of getting 
started writing/ in your art." B. was a writer--"which is a damn sight better 
than being a communicator,."' Seems to imply that teachers of communication are 
not wrong but that their approach is not new and that B, does it better, 
Silver, Arnold Jacques, "The ay of Samuel Butler: The Early Phase,"’ Ph D Thesis, 
Columbia University, 1958; abstracted in DISSERT.TION ABSTRACTS, XIX (1958), 
320-21, 


FORD FORD 

Bradbury, Malcolm. "The English Review," LONDON MAG.ZINE, V (Aug 1958), 46-57, F. 
felt that the function of literature was to purify and protect society, that 
only the artist was concerned with the value of life, and therefore when he 
founded and edited THE ENGLISH REVIEW he sought contributors who would crystal- 
ize the various aspects of modern areas He hoped his journal would stimulate 
some sort of literary movement and be an "aube de siecle" YELLOW BOOK; he wished 
to make it’a combination cf the ceeniy eminent and the bright new voices of 
litera ature, and this "split personality was the strength and true character of 
the magazine.” FP wes a poor menager and probably had complete’ editorial control 
of only the first 12 mudoers; the circulation never exceeded 5,000 copies an 
issue; the review lost 7.9 seunds 2 month. But it was a model for twentieth 
century literaxy periocicaic, reflected tne trends of the current literary scene, 


and served a vitel oa ving euthors such as Pound, Lawrence and Wynd= 
ham Lewis. When F. j His BICLiOn REVIEW, it became a general review and lost 
the She collaccsation of old and new--that I, strove to give it. 

Ellis, Seth H. "The Vontributions of Fora Madex Ford to Twentieth Century Narrative 
Technique." PhD Thesis. ty of Moxthein California, 1959. 

Meixner, John flbert. "The Novels c3' Ford Medoz Ford: % Critical Study." Ph D Thesis, 
Brown Universit. DISSLATAT'ON ABOTRACTS, XVIII (1958), 1047-48. 

Whigham, Peter. Article in SUROPEAN, (Des 1°57). 212-18, Not seen. Annotated 


briez: Ly in TCis. 


Mr, Peter Stansxy end others have called a Jew errata in the Forster bibliography 
(EFT, II, 1) to my attention. The most glaring, perhaps, is the apostrophe which 
the reader of freshnan themes allowed to crsep into HOWARDS END (shades of FINNEGAN'S 
L?/ WAKE!). In the entry for Ludwig, Jack Barry (0. 16) Poitier should be Poirier. 


Although I do not senerally “ist works by ETT authors, I include one article by EMF 
because of its particular interest as a comment on his own work, Anyone with an 
article’on EMF in preparation suitable for possible publication in MODERN FICTION 
STUDIES, should send his menuscript in so that it may be considered for publication 
in the Forster issuc with js ccheduled for 1951l--address correspondence to Maurice 
Beebe, Editor, MOJZRY FICTION STUDIES, Purcue University, W. Lafayette, Indiana, 


University of Tllinois, June i959, See abstract in EFT, II, 1, Pt I, pp. iv-v. 
Brower, Reuben, 'Boyond E.M. Forster: The Unseen," CHICAGO REV II (Fall-Winter 

1948), 102-12. Erroneously reported as not having appeared, this article is 

Part II of ertizle reported in SFT, II, F. refuses to accept the 


result of his ovm logic in NCVARDS END anc PASSAGE TO INDIA, Gaving persuaded 


Brennan, Neil, "The Aesthetic Tradition in the English Comic Novel," Thesis, 
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the reader and Mrs, Moore via Marabar Caves echoes that everything is ironic- 
ally non-significant, infinite as well as finite, F. suggests by hints and 
indirection and, again, by Mrs. Moore that there is a God, a Providence, after 
all. Having shown that Hinduism is only another chaos, F. asks reader to believe 
that it is not, to this end creating persuasive ambiguities: the dark ungertain- 
ties of the relation between Mrs, Moore and her children, between Mrs, Moore 

and Aziz, the strange seauence of "irony" (Marabar echoes reducing all to noth- 
ing) plus "celestial hope" (Mrs. Moore, Godbole) plus "crude irony" (Godbole's 
pince-nez slipping down his nose as he chants of Divine Birth), Same thing 
happens in HOW.RDS END, Chaos is illogically replaced by Cosmos through am- 
biguities: the "tangle of inexplicable connections between Mrs. Wilcox and the 
minds of the Schlegels andofl<s Avery"; Margaret Schlegel thinking first iron-- 
ically, then sentimentally, and finally theologically of Bast's death, F. con- 
tradicts himself by creating two views of the "Unseen" each of which negates 

the other. Ironic chaos is superseded for insufficient reasons by wistful 
sentimental conviction of benevolent ordered universe, 

Forster, E.M. "A-View without a Room: Old Friends Fifty Years Later," Ny YORK TIMES 
BOOK REVIEW, 27 July 1958, pv. 4. A whimsical-serious continuation of A ROOM 
WITH A VIEW by the author himself, Gecrge and Lucy Emerson become conscientious 
objectors in WWI, though George stays out of prison by accepting alternati‘re 
service. After the war, they wish to move te the country with their two child- 
ren to take root wm.obtrusively. "But civilization was not moving that way. 
The characters in my other novels were experiencing similar troubles. HOWARDS 
END is a hunt for home. india is a Passage for Indians as well as Imglish, No 
resting place." Freddy inherits Windy Corner after Mrs. Honeychurch's death. 

In WW II George, now 50, immediately enlists; this Germany, unlike the old, is 
devilish. (He is not chaste while away from his wife, incidentally. ) He de- 
comes a corporal, is wounded, taken prisoner to Italy, to Florence, where ke can 
no longer find the "Roorn'! ‘though no doubt it exits) of years before, though 
the view is stil? there, "It is something to have retained a View, esa" Cecil 
Vyse of course winds uv in Propaganda and Information; he assures his friends 
that :t is all righ> +o play Beethoven because a chap who knows about these 
things from the inside said "that Beethoven was definitely Belgian." F, says 
that though THS LONGEST JOURNHY is nis "preferred novel," A ROOM WITH A VIEW’ 

is the "nicest": it has gooi looking young lovers who are promised happiness, 

Gerber, Richard. "The English Island Myth: Remarks on the Englishness cf Utopian 
Fiction," CRITICAL QUARTERLY, I (Spring 1959), 36-43. ‘'Insularity" has a reze- 
tive and "3% is. under this negative aspect that English’ fiction is 
regarded in...AS SECTS ¢ C¥ THE NOVEL." F's terms "prophecy," "Fantasy," ‘“side- 
show," "are very useful cnd suggestive, but in order to d-al with...island 
fiction they should...be..,.modified," as shouid his "flat" and "round" charac-— 
ters; she latter might better be called "deep," for "One cannot see round them 
any more, as little as we can see round a character in real life." F., who is 
representative of the "traditional Englishman" who "theoretically admires the 
deep myth,... expresses his approval in a comparatively thin didactic and pro-- 
grammetic form." He ‘strikes most deeply and writes most convincingly when 
describing the frightcned flight from deep continental forces in A PASSAGE 10 
INDIA: an image woich he had already treated in his longest short story,..in 
which he turned away from the interior depths to the green grassy surface," 

McDowell, Frederick P.W, "'The Mile, Intellectual Light': Idea and Theme in HOWARDS 
END, " PMLA, LXXIV (Sep 1959), 453-63. HOWARDS END, generally free from the 
spiritual near -fatizue and vessimism of PASSAGE TO INDIA, is an‘ explicit, vi- 
gorous, authoritative expanuion of highly complex social, moral, and political 
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analyses begun in THE LONGEST JOU iNEY, HO'".RDS END shows "expert fusion" of 
character and idea, brings all segments of the British middle class to bear on 
one’ another, inter weaves social comedy with tragic situations; has freshness, 
wit, beauty, polish, While studying the interrelationships of all characters, 
events, places, the critic here focusses upon Margaret Schlegel, who, like F. 
himself, has a conviction that the enlightened imacination "must continually 
modulate" the inner and outer lives, Margaret combines the intuitive wisdom 

of Ruth Wilcox with the insisht based:'on intelligence of her father, She has 
what the others have not--a wholeness, an "Arnoldian flexibility of mind," 

Helen is too impulsive; Tibby merely aesthetic; Ruth Wilcox is really not so do- 
minant as is sometimes thought because she is too helpless, fluttery, too re- 
moved to make her "completely acceptable as an embodiment of the transcendent"; 
the Wilcoxes are shallow, brutal, natural (Henry Wilcox gives Margaret a sense 
of security, has charm, but is ashamed of his sexual impulses which Margaret 

is not); Leonard Bast's culture is spurious (the bookcase fell on him), Mar- 
garet "does more than Ruth Wilcox to relate the life of the spirit to objective 
reality" by projecting it into her actions--a projection which leads to high 
regard for personal relationships, art, intellectual pursuits, for the fact that 
the infinite reveals itself through the finite, which must not be scorned or 
evaded, Margaret "turns increasingly from 'words to things,'" paradoxically 
grasping more firmly the supersensible. "Pastoral nature is the most viable em 
bodiment of the eternal in HOWARDS END as in its predecessor TH# LONGEST JOURNEY," 
Love, the supreme emotion, ought to be "reinforced by the spirit of place." Mo-= 
dern city life breeds chaos and flux (Bast's rootlessness), Schlegel and Bast 
respond intermittently to regenerative power of nature; Wilcoxes are insensitive 
(F, docs not illustrate the Wilcox virtues in sequences "as symbolically arrest- 
ing" as those’ exemplifying their defects), The past also has refining effect: 
the old house, furniture, the tree, etc., suggest a continuity, enlarged sym- 
pathy and kinship with living and dead--qualities found also in "tutelary genius" 
Ruth Wilcox. Margaret, however, is the full repository of F's own "humanistic 
ethic," 

Oliver, Harold, THE ART OF E.M. FORSTER, Carlton, Victoria, Australia: Melbourne 
U P for the Australian Humanities Research Council. Announced for pub in 1960, 
In America the book will be sold by Cambridge U P, ; : , 

Painter=Downes, Mollie. "Profiles: Kingsman," NEW YOPKER, 19 Sep 1959, pp. 51-52, 54, 
57, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70, 72, 77, 78-80. Descvibes F. on the occasion of a 
party given by the Provost and Fellows of King's honoring him on his 80th birth- 
day: his appearance, his macner with the students at King's, his activities, 
his love of music, his prejudices against public schools, his opposition to 
authority, his general lack of class consciousness, Comments on the influence 
of his teachers (Wedd and Lowes Dickenson), the historical evolution of King's 
and the influence of the College on F's attitudes (importance of personal re- 
lationships, deprecation of worldly success, the "excess libertarianism and the 
tolerant belief that pleasure is more likely to be good for the soul than bad"), 
Refs to F's continued fondness for Jane Austen, his disatisfaction with the 
modern novel (LOLITA), his disagreement with BBC over his assertion’ that the 
skeptic's attitude toward religion was not sufficiently represented, his being 
disturbed by "something of a religious revival" at Cambridge, his interest in 
the progress of the Cambridge Humanists, ‘Comments briefly on F's collaboration 
on the "Billy Budd" libretto (pp. 75, 77), on F's overseeing a possible product- 
ion of a dramatization of PASSAGE, on F's refusal to have novels filmed. Lists 
some items in exhibition of MSS, including foreign eds of PASSAGE, put on at 
King's library and comments on F's love of the "middle, romantic Beethoven," 

Pedersen, Glen. "Forster's Symbolic Form," KENYON REVIEW, XXI (Spring 1959), 231- 
49, Analysis of PASSAGE, in which Mrs. Moore's passage "reveals the presence 
of form on the symbolic level" and Adela's passage "reveals absence of form on 


} 
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the literal level," Mrs. Moore, in whose character form is inherent, has immort- 
ality; "other characters realize form in their individual degrees relative to 
her," but Mrs, Moore's "fourth dimension remained a mystery." The literal 

level of the novel reveals division between cultures; the symbolic reveals - 
"union and unity." Examines the influence of Mrs, Moore on Adela, Fielding, 
Aziz, and others; the relative failure or success of these characters and God- 
bole in attaining vision, union; and the symbolic significance of such crucial 
scenes as the one in Caves and the collision of the boats at the end, 


JOHN GaLSWORTHY 


Oguri, Keizo. "Galsworthy's Technique--'italicized emphasis,!" THE HUMANITIES (Journ- 
al of Yokohama National University), No. 7, Sec II (Sep 1958), 30-41. In Japan- 
ese, According to prefatory English summary, author proposes to examine G's use 
of "italicized emphasis" as a means of indicating correct English accentuation 
and‘ intonation, 

Pallette, Drew, "Young Galsworthy: The Forging of a Satirist," MODERN PHILOLOGY, 
LVI (Feb 1959), 178-86, Items on which this article is based in EFT, I, 1, 
under Galsworthy's name, Deals intelligently with the effect of G's personal 
life and the content and tone of his novels through THE MAN OF PROPERTY, 

Perrine, Laurence, STORY AND STRUCTURE, NY: Harcourt, Brace, 1959. Pp. 83-84. 
Analytical questions on G's "The Japanese Quince," 


GEORGE GISSING 


Dr. Raymond G, Malbone has kindly supplied some of the titles in the following list 
as well as some of the annotations, This list supplements the one prepared by Ja- 
cob Korg (see EFT, I, 1) as well as the items noted in other previous issues of EFT. 
All listings of items about Gissing go back no further than 1940, 


Allen, Walter, "Books in General," NEW STATESMAN, 7 Feb 1953, pp. 152-53, Some 
mention of the Phoenix ed of RYECROFT, Allen discusses possibility that Wells 
used his experiences at G's death-bed in writing Ponderevo's death in TONO- 
BUNGAY, but he is mistaken in saying that Wells saw G,. die. 

Batho, Edith C. and Bonamy Dobrée, THE VICTORIANS AND AFTER, 1830-1914, 2nd ed rvd. 
L: Cresset, 1950. Pp. 76, 95, 140, 267, 295, 327. G. gave impetus to slice- 
of-life novel; in "pitilessly prosaic prose," G, reveals "the physical’ and cul- 
tural impoverishment of the lower middle classes," No social reformer, G, was 
"purely a presenter," THE ODD WOMEN once miscalled LONELY LIVES, 

Bishop, Morchard, "Introduction," THE PRIV..TE LIFE OF HENRY MAITLAND, by Morley 
Roberts, L: Richards Press, 1958. Listed under Roberts as forthcoming in EFT, 
I, 2. Bishop notes factual errors in Roberts' account and gives an index of 
the pseudonyms Roberts used. Intro is a sympathetic evaluation of MAITLAND as 
biography. 

Brooks,’ Philip. "Notes on Rare Books," NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEY, 1 Mar 1942, pp. 
18, 20. A review of Richard_F, Niebling's account in the YALE UNIVERSITY LI- 
BRARY GAZETTE [See EFT, I, 1/7 of the George Matthew Adams collection of Gissing 
books and manuscripts. Niebling's account of publication of ‘JORKIRS IN THE 
DAWN is interesting. After his death'a two volume edition was projected, George 
Moore was asked to write introduction, but Rebecca West somehow wrote it’ instead. 
It wasn't published, Page proof and dummy in Adams collection, Finally, Double- 
day Doran republished in 1935. Manuscriptsin dams collection include prize 
poem RAVENNA; long poem THE BATTLE OF RONCESVALLES; notebook REMINISCENCES OF 
MY FATHER; other notebooks: account of literary earnings from 1880-98 (repro- 
duced in COLOPHONE, Spring, 1935); notebooks kept in prison, including quotations 


28. 


from numerous writers, an outline of ILIAD, plots for short stories, and "an 
itinerary that helps round out portions of the autobiographical NEW GRUB STREET, 
Also about 50 letters to sister Ellen, mother, and 8 letters to Dr, Henry Hick 
which "help to verify Morley Roberts! gruesome story of Gissing's second mar- 
riage," 

Cargill, Oscar, INTELLECTUAL AMERICA: IDE.S ON THE MARCH, NY: Macmillan, 1941. Pp. 
42, 82, Brief refs to G, Discovery and appreciation of G, and Butler came too 
‘late to have much influence on U.S. literature. 

Chew, Samuel, "The Nineteenth Century and After," A LITERARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Ed 
by A.C. Baugh, NY: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1948. Pp. 1490-93. G. important: 
as transitional figure in history of English novel: in early books, especially,’ 
uses typical Victorian technique of melodrama, intrigue, superfluous characters, 
tidy ending.’ Looks toward modern novel in studies of environment such as THE 
NETHER WORLD, which portrays slum life realistically and objectively, and in 
psychological analysis such as THYRZA, which shows heroine torn between lower 
class fiancé and love of aristocrat. Attempts at dramatic method and to stand 
outside his work not completely successful. Grim realism often ameliorated by 
sympathetic idealization of at least one female character in each of his books, 
THE PRIVATE P..PERS OF HENRY RYECROFT mistakenly considered autobiographic, re- 
flects quiet pessimism of G's last phase, and prophesies forcefully "a time of 
vast’ conflicts" which would sweep over the world, 

Churchill, R.C, "Three Autobiographical Novelists," FROM DICKENS TO H.RDY. Ed by 
Boris Ford, Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1958. Pp. 338, 339, 
34144, 346, 348; esp 341-44. G's world almost a prose parallel of CITY OF 
DREADFUL NIGHT; his best work--IS..BEL CL..RENDON, .. LIFE'S MORNING, NEW GRUB 
STREET, THE TOWN TR..VELLER--shows characteristic ironic detachment, Except- 
ing THE PRIV.TE P..PRS OF HENRY RYECROFT, NEV! GRUB STREET is the most auto- 
biographic: Edward Reardon is a self-portrait and is contrasted to Jasper 
Milvain. However, G,. often uses Milvain for his own bitter comment, Influence 
of Dickens seen in character of Whelpdale, NEW GRUB STREET is, perhaps, too 
"professional" to attain wide popularity, ; 

Connolly, Cyril. "The Legacy of Gissing," LONDON SUNDAY TIMES, 25 Jan 1953. A 
review of Phoenix House ed of RYECROFT. 

Frierson, William C, THE ENGLISH NOVEL IN TRANSITION. Norman, Okia: U of Oklahoma 
P, 1942. Ch VII, "The reaction Against Dickens," pp. 101-106, et passim. Like 
Dickens, G. focuses on characters whose inherent good qualities contrast with 
"prevailing sordidness"; unlike Dickens, he doubts the soundness of the social 
order and "integrity of the universe." Lacking a remedy, he still voices a 
protest. No lover of the masses, whose plight he portrayed ("what they at heart: 
desired, was to me barren; what I coveted was to them forever incomprehensible"), 
he nevertheless described with more loathing than any other author, the "irre- 
mediable squalor" of slum life. Though influenced by naturalists, he never 
seems to "centralize the interest"; his vision-—hatred of grossness, vulgarity, 
poverty--is diffuse, WORKERS IN THE DAWN, THE UNCLASSED, Dili0S, THYRZi, THE 
NETHER WORLD concern working people, slum life. ISABEL CLARENDON shows 
Dostoevski's influence; 4 LIFE'S MORNING and THE CROWN OF LIF show Meredith's, 
BORN IN EXILE is autobiographical--a continuation of "tendency" expressed in 
WORKERS IN THE D.WN and THE UNCLASSED. G, "altered the’ naturalistic’ novel to 
provide for social philosophizing" and influenced Wells, W.L, George, 0, Onions, 
J.D, Beresford, Allan Monkhouse, No extended discussion of any one novel; all 
briefly considered. 

Gilmartin, Roger T. ‘"The Social Attitudes of George Gissing." Ph D Thesis, New 
York University, 1953. ' 

"Gissing's Academic Career," LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT (20 May 1944), 252. 

A list of and commentary on school certificates presented to G, listed as 

recent acquisitions in Yale University Gazette. 
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Henkin, Leo Justin. 


29, 


DARWINISM IN THE: ENGLISH NOVEL, 1860-1910, NY: Corporate Press, 
1940. Pp. 123-25, 158-60, 224n., 230-32, Though G. himself "detested the 
sciences" (his father was a botanist), WORKERS IN THE DAWN shows that G, had 
studied evolution and reached conclusions: his character Helen Norman reads 
Darwin, Haeckel, Comte, abjures "Biblical superstition," and "prepares to make 
a religion of natural science," In BORN IN EXILE the central character Godwin 
Peak writes a satiric article damning the quasi-scientific who would make peace 
between Bible and evolution, Unable to live up to his own creed, Peak, to 
climb socially, becomes a minister, meeting meanwhile the Reverend Bruno 
Chilvers, a latitudinarian minister who saves his own career by realizing that 
the anglican Church is not ready for Darwin, Peak's hypocrigy is detected; 

he fails again, THE PRIV..TE PAPERS OF HENRY RYECROFT questions the idea that 
man is a product of evolutionary law, "his intellect merely availing him to take 
account of the natural mechanisms of which he forms a part," And,’ in NEW GRUB 
STREET, natural selection, not denied, is nevertheless the villain, casting 
aside the conscientious artist Reardon in favor_of_the opportunist Milvain, 
who, in G's words, is "better fitted to fight [nis/way." The inexorable law 
of’ survival is "inhuman," 


Malbone, ltaymond Gates. "George Gissing: Novelist." Ph D Thesis, U of Minnesota, 


1959. Close examination of five of G's best novels (THYRZA, THE NETHER WORLD, 
NEW GRUB STREET, IN THE YEAR OF JUBILEE, and THE WHIRLPOOL) shows that G's 
work was not "overburdened with the conventions of the mid-Victorian three- 
decker" and that it was not "merely the projection of a personal grudge." In 
the "pattern of his best work he combined a broad view of society with a de- 
tailed analysis of the inner lives of a few characters." G, "believed in the 
novel for the novel's sake and never wrote thesis novels," Similarly, G.‘is 
not a naturalist, for although he attends to the details of everyday life, he 
"was never satisfied to present merely the so-called objective view of life 
which is associated with modern realism." At the same time, "his exposure 

of the evils of modern civilization...cannot be dismissed as the projection 
of a personal grudge," for he "is scrupulously fair, in presenting characters 
whose views are opposed to his own," WiiW GRUB STREET and THE WHIRLPOOL are 
among the best novels "written in English in the nineteenth century." Append- 
ed to the thesis is an extensive bibliography of works by and about G,. "which 
corrects errors in previous bibliographies and is more nearly complete than 


any which has been published,” 


Maurois, jndre, "George Gissing," REVUE DE P.RIS, Feb 1957, pp. 3-12. A survey 


of G's life and work on the occasion of’ the centenary of his birth. 


"Meander's Mirror: Henry Ryecroft's Question," LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 


16 Jan 1943, p. 27. THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY RYECROFT, linking the: Edwardian 
era with the present, poses the question as to whether the English who, in G's 
words, are "ever so subject to the material," can retain the selfless individ 
ualism of the aristocrat at his best while dispossessing the aristocrat through 
the levelling process, cconomic and otherwise, Ryecroft (Gissing) rejected 

the law of the herd, was willing to accept variations in occ.pation, interests, 
income (excluding grinding poverty), motivations as normal (interpreted in- 
correctly 40 years ago as G's Nescapism") ; and cherished (like the M, de 
Tillemont whom he read) study for’ study's sake, for truth's sake, This point 
of view, essentially aristocratic, opposed to class warfare and socialistic 
remedies and enforced levelling, is worth considering anew, 


Niebling, Richard F, "The Early Career of George Gissing." PhD Thesis, Yale 


Plomer, William. 


University, 1947. 
"Books in General," NEW ST..TESMAN AND NATION, 23 Feb 1946, p. 140, 


Some general comments about G's life and personality. 


30. 


"Introduction, " IN THE OF JUBILEE, Let Watergate Classics, 1947. 


ui Prief discussion of social history in this novel, 
"Introduction," . LIFE'S MORNING. lL: Home & Van Thal, 1947, An 


exceilent general essay about G's life and works, 

Pritchett, V.S. "4 Chip the Size of a Block," NEW ST..TESMiN AND N..TION, 14 June 
1958, p. 781. A review of the Oxford ‘Jorld's Classics ed of NEW G2UB STREET 
and the Richards Press ed of THE PRIV.TE LIFE OF HENRY MAITLAND. Suggests 
that G, may have desired to suffer to justify his own attacks on his world 
and that G, in his depiction of the drab world may have anticipated some of 
the recent young novelists, 

Saveson, Mrs, Marilyn Buehrer, "The Influence of Emile Zola Upon the Theory and 
Practice of Some English Novelists of His Time." Ph D Thesis,’ U of Cambridge 
(Girtin College), Feb 1956, See abstract in EFT, II, 2, Pt I, p. v. 

Swinnerton, Frank, "Biographical Foreword," BY THE IONIAN SEA, L: Richards, 1956, 

Ward, A.C, GISSING. (Writers and Their Work), L: Longmans, Green, 1959, Portrays 
G. as a man "constantly at odds with himself"; in his career as writer, "the 

four-square honesty of his work is a virtue outweighing the disadvantage that 

he was inclined to be mastered by his material rather than to be its master," 


which he wrote, of personal turmoil and "gccelerated social unrest." Contrasts 
G,. with Dickens, who transcended the merely reportorial method of the "realist," 
a mode alien to G's nature. Gives a sketch of G's life based largely on Morley 


Roberts, Wells, RYECROFT, and NEW GRUB STREET. 


i writer dealing with subject matter "to which he was temperamentally alien," 
G,. nevertheless could adapt his style to the demands of his subject, RYECROFT 
is the most likely work to be perennially read and it comes nearest to portray- 
ing the "whole man." In his novels he is at his best in dialogue rather than 
in "descriptive characterization." G's reputation as novelist will continue 

to depend on DEMOS, NEW GRUB STREET, BORN IN EXILE, and TH ODD WOMEN, most 

of which Ward treats in some detail. Ward concludes with a brief discussion 

of "the happier coda" of G's last five years, The select bibliocraphy at the 
end is useful in listing some recent reprints of some of G's novels, but it 
lists only a few well known items about G, 


H. RIDER H.GG..RD 


"Rider Haggard," LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLIMENT, 22 June 1956, pe 377. Centenary 
tribute to H. as adventure-writer, 


W.H. HUDSON 


in A.L.S. to Robert Garnett, written from the British Museum, 22 Aug 1887 (6pp), 
about his early work, two articles accepted by Macmillan's and the Musical Society, 
and Ernest Rhys's editorship of the Camelot Series, has been offered for sale by 
Charles Rare Books: Tudor House, Buntingford, Herts., England. Note: Mr, Robert 
Trimble of Purdue University helped us with the Spanish item, below, 


A 


Nason, Marshall R, "Benito Lynch: ?otro Hudson?" REVISTA IBEROAMINICANA, XXIII 
(Enero-Junio 1958), 65-82. Comparison of the work of H, and Benito Lynch re- 
veals numerous differences rather than similarities, as herctofore emphasized 
by various writers, H,. lived in the pampas when they were as yet unpopulated 

and gauchos were rugged he-men., English was H's native tongue and he wrote in 

order to convey something of the wonders of a strange, beautiful foreign world 
to other Englishnen. Lynch in contrast, lived in Argentina in a later era when 


His fictions are the result of his life "as it was in fact" and the period in 
| 


31. 
railroads and other conveniences had modernized rural life. His native tongue 
was gaucho lingo and he had an inadequate knowledge of English, His characters 
make numerous errors while spesking both English and Spanish, and since Lynch 
wrote primarily for argentines his use of English characters was comic relief 
juxtaposed with studies of native heroes and heroines, 


MACAULAY 


Hollis, Christopher, "Rose Macaulay," SPECT..TOR, CCI (7 Nov 1958), 603-04, M's 
jokes fall into two categories: (1) fun for sake of fun; (2) mockery of misuse 
of reason, The latter are often satirical, e.g. Buchmanites in GOING ..BROAD and 
unreai search for "higher things" in CREWE. TRAIN, Reason was meant to rule the 
eyes but unreason reigns and it can only be laughed at. She held "ex corde" 

a religious faith best expressed in the central theme of THE TO ‘ERS OF | TREBIZOND, 
which reveals that man's soul cannot be compartmentalized in the hope that the 
viciousness of one part will not taint the virtue of another part, 


W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


M's "Credo of a Storyteller," which had previously appeared as an introduction to a 
short’ story collection, has been published in SATURDAY EVENING POST, CCXXXT (21 Mar 
1959), 38, 39 (port), 108, 110, 112; rptd in POINTS OF VIEW (NY: Doubleday, Doran, 


1959). 


‘ley PeVe "Somerset Maugham en het maecenaat," NIEUW VLAAMS TIJDSCHRIFT, XII, 2 


(1959). Not seen, 
Ervine, St. John. "Maugham the Playwright." See Jonas! TH WORLD all SOMERSET MAUGHAM, 


below, 
"The Essential Story," LONDON TIMiS LITER.RY SUPPLiMENT, 14 Nov 1958, p. 657. Refs 


to ll's insistence on the importance of the story, but ins.sts that the greatest 
novels are nevertheless read for more than the story. 

Jonas, Klaus W. ed, THE WORLD OF SOME.SET M.UGH,M. NY: British Book Centre, 1959. 
Contains a preface by M. and the following articles about M: M.C. Kuner, 
"Maugham and the West: The Human Condition: Freedom"; Frank Swinnerton, "Somer- 
set Maugham as a Writer"; Klaus W,. Jonas, "The Gentleman from Cap Ferrat"; St. 
John Ervine, "Maugham the Playwright"; Glenway Wescott, "Maugham and Posterity"; 
and, in an appendix, Jonas' ". Note on Maugham Collections," The book concludes 
with a note on "Exhibitions of Maughamiana" and a Bibliography which contains 
works by M., Bibliographical Studies, ard Biography and Criticism, Swinnerton's 
essay first appeared in JOHN O'LONDON'S WEEKLY, 22 Jan 1954; Jonas! "The Gentle- 
man from Cap Ferrat'" is based on an earlier version published in a limited ed 
in 1956; Ervine's essay was first given as a paper before the members ofthe 
Royal Society of Literature, 9 Jan 1935 and was pub in LIFE ND LETTERS, Mar 
1935; Wescott's essay first appeared in H\RPER'S M,G,.ZINE and again in THE 
MAUGHAM RE.DER; Jonas! Note on Maugham Collections" first anpeared in a 
shorter version in "J..HRBUCH FUR AMERIKASTUDIEN, III (Heidelberg). New to this 
volume are: M.C. Kuner's essay and Jonas' section on "Maugham and the East," 

"We. Somerset Maugham: jn Appreciation," BOOKS XXXIII (Winter 
1959), 20-23. A survey of the highpoints of M's life and art, "In his drama- 
tic works one senses the proximity of Oscar Wilde; the epic works vacillate 
between Naturalism and Impressionism; the exotic hue recalls the names of 
Joseph Conrad, Stevenson, and Kipling; the disintegration of the novel form as 
well as the cultivation of the short story parallel with the tendency of the 


youngest writers," 
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Kuner, M.C. "Maugham and the West: The Human Condition: Freedom,"' See Jonas! THE 
OF SOMERSET M..UGHAM, above. 

Swinnerton, Frank. "Somerset Maugham as a Writer," See Jonas' TH WORLD OF SOMERSET 
M:UGH:M, above, 

Wescott, Glenway. "Maugham and Posterity,." 

above. 


See Jonas! THE “'ORLD OF SOMERSET MAUGHAM, 


LEONARD MERRICK 


Holcombe, ‘Warne Conwell, "The Novels of Leonard Merrick." Ph D Thesis. U of: Mich- 
igan, DISSERT..TION .BSTR.CTS, XIX (1958), 531. Supplements entry in EFT, I, 2. 


GEORGE MOORE 


Since a supplement to the full-iength annotated bibliography of writings about George 
Moore’ will appear within a year, we shall here list only dissertations, work in pro- 


gress, and the like, 


Gerber, Helmut E, Authorized to prepare for publication George Moore's letters to 
T. Fisher Unwin, now in the Berg Collection, The letters wili form the core 
of a book which, using mainly previously unpublished mterial, will concern 
GM's middle period, The editor will be grateful for information about letters 
by or concerning either Moore or Unwin, especially thos: written between about 
1894 and 1910. The assembling of the material for this project is now under 


Way. 
Nozick, Nartin. "George Moore and French Symbolism." Unpub Columbia U Master's 


' Essay, 1942, 

, Saveson, Mrs, Marilyn Buehrer, "The Influence of Emile Zola Upon the Theory and 

Practice of some English Novelists of: His Time," Ph D Thesis, University of ° 
Cambridge (Girtin College), February, 1956, See abstract in EFT, II, 2, Pt I, 


Pe Ve 


H.H. MUNRO 


Perrine, Laurence, STORY AND STRUCTURE, NY: Harcourt, Brace, 1959, P. 215. A few 
analytical questions on "The Schartz—Metterklume Method." 


H.G. WELLS 


Wells will be the subject of discussion at the meeting of the MLA Conference on Eng- 
lish Fiction in Transition, in Chicago, 28 December 1959, Palmer House: Room 7, from 


: 9:15 to 10:30 A.M.’ Attendance is limited to 35 persons. Write to Helmut E, Gerber, 
English Department, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, for admission. The chief 
e concern of the Conference will be Wells! career between about 1895 to about 1910, 


Brennan, Neil. "The Aesthetic Tradition in the English Comic Novei,"’ Ph D’ Thesis, 
University of Illinois, June, 1959. ‘See abstract in EFT,-II, 2, Pt I, pp.iv-v, 

Gerber, Richard. "The English Island Myth," CRITICAL QUARTERLY, z ’ (Spring 1959), 
espec p. 40, In his fiction W, is less successful in advocating "the world- 
state" than in depicting "imaginary panic." 

Pascal, Roy, "The: Autobiographical Novel and the Autobiography," ESS.YS IN CRITICISM, 
1X (Apr 1959), 134-50. Slight passing references to W, longer discussions of 
VILLETTE, SONS AND LOVERS, and 4 PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST ‘AS . YOUNG MAN, Of 


general interest, though rather wordy, 


33. 


"The 'Picshua! Diary of H.G. Wells," UNESCO COURIER, /X_/7 (Aug 1957), 32-33, Dur- 


ing his early years W. got into the habit of drawing comic sketches called 
"picshuas," which recorded his triumphs, irritations and misfortunes, and which 
eventually formed an illustrated, objective, yet humorous diary, LE drawings 


reproduced, 


Ray, 


Gordon N. "H.G. Wells Tries to be a Novelist." A paper read before the English 
Institute in New York, 8 Sep 1959. See report on this paper earlier in this 
issue of EFT, 


Raymond, J. "Alive and Kicking," NEW ST.TSSMAN, LVII (10 Jan 1959), 46. Though 


W. despised his own medium, his real forte was the novel, "No one since Dickens 
has written greater comedies than KIPPS and THE HISTORY OF MR. POLLY (BEALBY, 
with its exquisite caricature of Lord Haldane, is a splendid cameo)," W's 
"generous unwisdom in the cause of human’ progress" was his "artistic undoing, " 
but his best novels, scientific romances, are still "alive and kicking" in spite 
of the "dreadful eunuch fiction of his last thirty years," 


Richardson, Maurice. Report in Television column, THE OBSERVER (Lond), 12: Apr 1959, 


Praises Douglas Allen's serial production of W's LOVE AND MR, LEWISHAM, in which 
the period "has been nicely caught" and the material of which "seems to be hold- 
ing up very well." Comments that "this’is a charming novel, with plenty of W's 
pristine tenderness and Dickensian zest, but might it not be rather slight for 


- a serial?" 


Roe, 


F, Gordon, -"A Door That Changed Places," KENSINGTON NEWS AND WEST LONDON TIMES, 
25 May 1956, p. 10. Details of "The Door in the Wall" suggest that W. used an 
actual structure as a model. Roe's topographic detection narrows down the lo- 
cality to a garden door in a brick wall at the top of Cambden Hill Road, W's 
door is "the door to lost opportunities: the chnces one has ard neglects be- 
cause somet hing else 'ought to be done,!" [ite are grateful to Mr, Roe for 
sending in a clipping of this item,/ 
THE VICTORIAN CHILD, L: Phoenix ome, 1959. P. 98. Not yet seen, 
but Mr, Roe writes that there are "glancing allusions to Wells' science fiction." 


Weeks, Robert P. "Wells Scholarship in Perspective." A report first given oraliy 


and informally at the Conference on English Fiction in Transition, New York, 
Dec 1958, published, in revised and expanded form, earlier in this issue of EFT, 


